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IN BRIDGETON,N. J: 


Nov. 21, 1898. 
Messra; Editors—Y ou will, no doubt, 
be pleased to hear a short accouht of 
the work of grace which God has com- 


menced in our midst. We have indeed 


been:blessed fox beyond dur deserts or 


expectations. During the latter part 
ef October's series of religious services 
was held im the Second Presbyterian 


ehiureh of this place, and the preaching 
of the Rev. Dr. Baker of Texas, who 
was with us during the meeting, was 
ũttended ost gratifyin 
enlts, Thou ere was not muc — 
of — special interest before 
‘commenced, there had been 
during the summer 3 number of in- 
quirers, who acoepted the 
invitation to meet for conversation on 
the subject of religion; but there was 
hothing unusndl in this 
Tho attendancé at the commencement 
of the meeting was small; but ins day 
or two it began to inorease, until the 


house» was filled: to overflowing night 


after night) and it became evident that 
the people were brought together, not 
by curiosity, but from anxiety in regard 
to their spiritual interests. When the 
preaching had continued fora few days, 
am invitation was — to those who 
were thoughtful an ious; to meet in 

the lecture room after the evening ser- 

vice, Where instruetion would be given 
adapted to their state of mind: The 
iat! this meeting increhsed, 
until se many as one hundred and forty 
inquirere were present at ohe time. 
There was deep feeling manifested by 
those who were thus seeking the Saviour, 
many scenes of to ing interest 
were witnessed at these — but 
there was no disorder and no extrava- 
gance. All appeared anxious, solemn, 
and subdued. Christ was held up con- 
stantly ‘before their aitids, und they 
were urged to immediate faith in him. 
Near the close of the meetings a prayer 
was und by the young converts, 

about eig were present, 
8 — Baker preached for us, two or 
for 
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seems do mo that one charac, 
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(hure in Ju: 
Haitora— An article in The 
— the Sth: alti, under 
shove’ caption, contains: stätements 
— „e minds of readers, who may 
not be acquainted with all the facts in 
thie history of the case: As n party 
interested and bs we feel injured by 
thié/action of the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphid; (Old-school,) in the case refer- 
red to, Associate Réformed Presby- 


very of ‘Philadelphia respectfally ask a 
place for the folowing 


In tie of 1849-48 oo bf our 
wich some members of his ses 
prayer meeting in Ken: 
Whieh was continued 

and gratifyi 

— till thé suchmer of 1844, whe 
place of preachihg'was seeufed, aud 
Presbytery of 
New — under care 
re) 0 denomination in Phi- 
— at that time ‘placed, 
1 supplys paying him 


tha missionary. fu 
125 . the month of August fol- 
lowing, had so in; 
ore: by br or an organi- 
by Presbytery, and 


By the. pastor 


Associate , 
Phikedelphia. 
October followings 


Ly 4. rms of worship was commenced by 
fice a ranklin street, in said district. 
2 the members of our Church in Phila- 

Boene just at ban del hia, in New York, in Newburgh, 


other places, for the specifie pur- 
of éreeting this as house of wor- 


for an — Refor med ‘on gre- 


ly avoids all reference to the remon- 


int’ this „un 
rag ¢ its basement, with auy other 
ow than’ that it was for an Associate 
Reformed congregation. In confirma- 
tion of this statement, we appeal to 
the original subseription books, and to 
the stone inserted in the front of the 
buildin! bearing iuseribed upon ft the 
name of the Associate Reform ed 
Church. 
In the ome thé base- 
went of this building was opened for 
divine worship; and, with the opening 
services, it was solem nl proclaimed — 
this house was erected for the benefit 
of all persons in that district or vicin- 
who might then or thenceforward 
*. principles and prefer the 
the Associate Reformed 
Church, 


‘Difficulties afterwards arising be- 
tween the Presbytery and the pastor 
elect, he and a majority of the congre- 
gation saw proper to change their ec- 
clesiastical connection. The claim of 
the Associate Reformed Church to the 
property, on this occasion, was asserted 
and partially vindicated, but not press- 
ed to a final issue. In the following 
August, the Associate. Reformed Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia was constituted, 


and on the 4th of April, 1851, the 


congregation having unanimously re- 
solved to return to the Associate Re- 
formed Church, their application to be 
taken under the care of this — 4 
* granted, and they were so receive 
the time of their separation 
Associate Reformed Church, 
a charter had been obtained, in which 
they assumed the name of ‘the First 
Secession Presbyterian Church and 
congregation, and by which a specified 
majority of the pew-holders were allow- 
ed to control the property. On the 
reception of the congregation again 
under our care, contributions were 
made in its behalf. Moneys were libe- 
1 raised in gift and on loan, and 
arrangements were so effectually made 
for the relief of. the congregation from 
all financial embarrassments, that about 
the time of the unhappy transfer, all 
the claims against the property out of 
the Associate Reformed Church amount- 
ed to only about $800, These moneys 
were all raised by Associate Reformed 
ople, and for the express purpose of 
fiquidsting the debt on that as an As- 
sociate Reformed house of worship; 
and it was all done without requiring a 
change of the charter, from the convic- 
tion that in a case where the property 
so, clearly. belonged, to the Associate 
Refor Church there 
design, or even remote pro yo 
a transfer or slienstion of t the property 
from the use of an Associate Reformed 


egation. 10 
hortly, ; afterwards, however, and 


while, there was pntire ananimity in the 
qongregation, and as entire satisfaction 
with its connection with the Associate 
‘|, Reformed Church, a series of influences 
to be exerted, which it pains us 
t.,zecerd, and which the report you 
| published constrains us to make 
that | known;,, On the recommendation of a 
of an Old- school Presbytery, 
acpi Old- Pres- 
eed. to the pongre-. 
and om his being further recom- 
emigensly, qualified for such. 
Bold mach, & charge, a-call was 
mate ont for bim, Abich, pa bis havi 
his , cordial . 


of, the. Asiate 


and 


have — a hope are 


was pat into his hands; 
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| — 
tion shall, for apy oause whatever, de- 


conneeted. himself with, 


1181. 


‘more of the cou: 
greyations of the- Old-school Presby- 
tery,| it in reported o us on good 80. 
thority; Kensington congregation 
was affectionately recatimended to the 
people as asister congregation, without 


any reference being made to the Asso- 
ciate Reform ter which it 
really — accessions were 


Aad'e to itd! — and its pew- 
holders from different Old-school con- 
gregations, fifty: being from one such 
congregation alone, as was publicly de- 
the | wlared. Insinuations were thrown out 
in various ‘ways, derogatory to the As- 
sociate Reformed Church —its weak- 
ness, its not being a large or influential 
and popular church, Ko.; and all this, 
it should be noticed, took place while 
the congregation was still under the 
care of the Associate Reformed Pres- 
bytery, and Associate Reformed men 
were taking steps in good faith to re- 
lieve.it of all. its pecuniary embarrass- 
ngth ade to 
t le & pro ition was made 

the session that a — e of ecolesias- 
tical connection! should be made to the 
Old-school Presbytery, and as an in- 
ducement, it was represented, that in 
= * the Church Extension Com- 

tteq woud adyasmpe $4000 towards 
li Nquidating the debt on the house, and 
that the pastor elect should be permit- 
ted to continue his labours there if the 
people desired him. This proposition, 
though unanimously rejected by the 
session and trustees, was eventually 
bsought before the congregation, and 
carried by the required majori 7 that 
majority embracing almost all those 
who had recently joined the congrega- 
tion, and who had contributed little or 
nothisig ‘towards procuring the lot or 
erecting the building. It was inereased 
also by members who were influenced in 
no small degree by assurances repeat- 
ody given. that there should be no 
ch henge of principles. or usage, but 
simp y a change of ecclesiastical con- 
nection. About the same time, mem- 
bers of the Church Extension Commit- 


of | tee, or members of the Old-school 


Presbytery co-operating with them, vis- 
ited the site of the Kensington chu ch, 
examined its location, size, and condi- 
tion, and on the presentation of the 
prayer of the ma jority as above ob- 
tained, or at least 1 the pendency 
of the dass urged the Prosb ytery to 
prompt.and decisive action in the mat- 
ter, on the ground that such a church, 
and such a minister as the pastor elect 
were objects of importance to the Old- 
school Presbytery and its cause. 

uch is a brief statement of facts i in 
the his 9 of me case. We trust it 
will fully explain why guch special 
pleading was deemed necessary in the 
report, 98 has been published, and 
whioh Tee of the lavyer, than 

the popaments, of 


strance of the Associate Reformed Pres- 
— against any action of the Old- 

school Presbytery that might tend to 
disturb the congregation or alienate 
the property from the use of the Asso- 
tiate Reformed Church; as also the 
— of ruling! elders, trustees, mem- 

ers, and adherents of ‘thee Kensington 
congrégation, numbering in all over one 
hundred ‘and twenty persons. These 
documents were put into the hands of 
the Committee, whose Report is now 
published, and yet no reader unac- 
quainted with the facts in the history of 
the ese would be led even to suspect 
that such documents had ever been pre- 
sented to the Presbytery, or were in the 
hands of the Committee at all. 

We, as a Presbytery of the Associate 
Reformed Cbarel, feel that we have 
just ground for complaint against the 
Old-school Presbytery of Philadelphia 
in, this action, in which a majority thus 
obtained has been received as a congre- 
gation under their care-—that majority 
avowing its design of alienating proper- 
ty from the use of the Associate Re- 
formed Church, to which on every prin- 
ciple of right it belongs, and for which 
property that majority had rendered no 
equivalent at the time the change took 
place. In such circumstances, the as- 
sertion contained in the Report, that the 
“ownership of the property is an open 
question,” cannot be sustained. In no 
moral sense, and 14 no rule that should 

overn Christian brethren, is it true. 

he Associate Reformed Church origina- 
ted that congregation— laid that corner 
stone — built that house —(a small por- 
tion of its members contributing again 
and again far more than the paltry sum 
which this Report so unhesitatingly and 
on such well known one-sided testimony 
now publishes to the world,) and has 
never, in any sense, surrendered its just 
right to that Ohurch and property. 
Now, in view of all the circumstances 
of the case, we are sadly, but in neces- 
sity, constrained to say, that we believe 
it was through the interference of mem- 
bers of the Old-school Presbytery, se- 
conded by representations made in the 
name of the Church Extension Com- 
mittee, and sanctioned finally by the 
Presbytery itself, that the Kensington 
property has been alienated from the 
control of the Associate Reformed 
Church, to whose people it of right be- 
longed. And this was effected by ad- 
vantage being taken of a technicality 
in the charter under which the propert 
is held, contrary to the design of all 
the original donors, and against the 
wish and written protest of over one 


hundred and twenty individuals, em- 


bracing ruling elders, trustees, mem- 
bers, and» — of the Associate 
Reformed congregation of Kensington. 
Nor is the Old-school Presbytery satis- 
fied with merely alienating the property 
in even & general or remote wa 
binds it to itself, By the third Nest. 
tion of the adopted and published Re- 
port it is directed, that all funds 
contributed by us as a Presbytery, or 
by any of our churches or individual 
members of our congregations, towards 
said church shall be accounted for to 
the Church Extension Committee, and 
secured by bond and mortgage on the 
— — rope ‘with interest, for the 
dent of ich the same shall be 
whenever the congre 


cline the jurisdiction of this Presby- 
tery ou! it is manifest that the 
altimate design of the Old-school Pres- 


18 br: 


bytery i is to secare, as. speedily and as 

certainly;as possible, the entire owner- 
ship and control of the property by 
bond, mortgage, ‘and interest, after 
which the con regation thus tied and 


(will be nomi- 
nally at to own dis- 
cretion. / | | 
It is admitted i in theR that the 
property in worth is worth: $15,000 or $16,000: 
onfident that this is consider- 
ably below ite present real value. But 
however that may be, we claim, on every 
principle: of honour and honesty, in the 
sight of God, and at the hands of just 
and ‘Christian men an equitable settle- 
ment. If this property must be taken 
from those who. orignated it, and have 
laboured for it, and have never ielded 
their right to it, then we say, let the 
amount contributed by individuals, or 
raised by the present occupants, to- 
gether. with the debt testing on the 
property at the time of the transfer of 
ecclesiastical connection, be deducted 
from the present value, assessed by dis- 
interested individuals, chosen by the 
parties, and let the remainder be paid 
over to the properly authorized — 
of the Associate Reformed Congrega- 
tion of Kensington, or at least divided 
in jast proportions between the respec- 
tive claimants. Is not this just and 
fair? Ought it not be done accord- 
ing to the letter and the spirit of the 
law of Him who says, “I, the Lord, 
love ju 
By order of the Associate Reformed 
Presbytery of Philadelphia: 
Ropert ARMSTRONG, Moderator. 
J. B. DATES, Stated Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 11, 1853. 


Nora. —It is just that we believe the 
Church Extension to say, the are not, as a 
body, directly chargeable with all that is im- 
plied in the above statement. The name of 
that Committee was used at first by individuals 


in preparing Mewar Ir. what followed, and the 


Committee & “with Wrong only so far 
as they finally sanctioned and sustained the 
movement. Many members of the Presbytery, 


too, we believe, knew little or nothing of the 
case, only as it was represented to them by in- 
terested persons, and the Presbytery is blame- 
worthy only in its finally ratifying and making 
its own, what we are constrained to believe 
was an unrighteous and unbrotherly act, done 
towards a sister evangelical Chareh. 


THE ALPS. 
No. VI. 


Ubiquitous Stranger—Swiss Guides—Valley of 
. Lauterbrunnen—People by the way—English 
Tburists Full of the Staubbach—Alps of the 
Oberland —Hoening vigils on the Wengern 
Alp—Snowy pinnacles— Avalanches. 

Tur Wencean Atr, Switzerland, 
October 28, 1853. ; 
Messrs. Eiitars—A; hard-featured man in a 
grey cap, chocolate pantaloons, and roomy 
Bee followed us from. Berne to Interlachen. 


going out and our coming in. e met us at 


every corner, and seemed to recognize us as old 
friends. We thought we left him behind at 
Berne, but he turned up again at Thun. When 
we left the hotel at Thun, he was at the door. 
When we reached the steamboat, he was await- 
ing us on the gang-plank. When we sallied 
out to take the air in the evening at Interlachen, 
he was sauntering along the high road. A 
nervous person might have been afraid of him, 
and fancied him a pickpocket or a spy. But he 
had the manners of neither. Instead of skulking 
behind us, he always met us boldly in front. 
Instead of a sinister expression, he bore one of 
the extremest benevolence. He always cast 
upon us a smile of recognition, and touch- 
ed his cap after the most approved Parisian 
style. His complaisance went even further than 
this. He never came into close contact with 
us, without presenting to us, with the greatest 
politeness, an open book, as if desirous to im- 
part to us some valuable information. What 
was he? you ask. I don’t know that Ioan well 
tell you. A speoimen of a genus that greatly 
abounds in this locality. A man who promises 
to guide you safely through the Oberland, to 
carry your small parcels on his back; to give 
you accurate information, statistical, tradition- 
al, and apocryphal, concerning every castle, 
stream, valley, and mountain on the route; to 
inform you where the beauties are, and where 
they are not. Indeed, he would persuade you 
that with him, you can go every where blind- 
fold; and that without him you can go nowhere, 
even with your eyes wide open. His book, 
which he always insists upon your reading, is 
written in several languages, and consists of 
autograph letters, all importing that ‘the bearer 
has safely conducted Sir John Bull or Mr. 
Jonathan Simple through the labyrinth of the 
Oberland to their great satisfaction and profit, 
and that he has been to them an invaluable ac- 
quisition.” 

Such is a full-length portrait of an Oberland 
gnuide—a character who deserves all the men- 
tion we have made of him, as indelibly and 
most painfully associated with the story of all 
mountain travel in Switzerland. I say pain- 
fully, for these people cover the land some- 
what as the locusts did Egypt. They follow 
you in crowds from place to place, and while 
ready to profess a knowledge of all languages, 
they understand the word for a simple negative 
in none. As to the necessity of this profes- 
sion,” every tourist must be his own judge. For 
ourselves, we shall dispense with them hence- 
forth, as we have mostly hitherto, relying upon 
our own eyes to find both the right path and 
the things best worth seeing. 

By an early start in the morning we steal a 
march on this ubiquitous “plague,” and, at 
sunrise, we are in the narrow gorge of the 
Liitschine, on the romantic route to Lauter- 
brunnen. The Liitechine is a mountain tor- 
rent, which roars and dashes through a dark 
defile—a fit entrance, as it would seem, to that 
mysterious region towards which our feet are 
hastening, and whither our thoughts have gone 
long before. An hour’s walk brings us to the 
opening of two — one broad, verdant, 
and smiling; the other shut in by perpendicu- 
lar cliffs, déep, dark, and solemn as the grave. 
Plunging into the latter, we find ourselves at 
the bottom of a gorge, threading a beautiful, 
tortuous strip of green, while on each side we 
are enclosed, to an almost incredible height, 
with walls of solid limestone. Its strata are 
twisted and curved, assuming a thousand fan- 
tastic shapes, and every few minutes a little 
stream is seen coursing down their dark, grey 
sides, like a white ribbon floating in the breeze. 
So it continues for a whole hour, when in cross- 
ing a little hillock over which the road passes, 
we are brought face to face with the august 

now 60 near as to give us the clear 
contour of its snow-wrinkled countenance. We 

o in the far-famed valley of Lauterbrunnen. 
— can hardly be called a valley, for it is merely 
a slight enlargement of defile through 
2 we have ‘seems, however, 

éeper, while the mountains around it are 
— and‘sublimer, and, when in it, you seem 
& prisoner, bo completely are you environed by 
apparently inaccessible cliffs. 

t is strunge in this dark valley to find the 
symptoms of worldly wealth and display; but 
we do; and as we push our way to the door of 


~* 


cole 
of 


a formi 


to pass through 
— 88, * blush before 
fim of eye-glasses that are ler- 
elled at us froin the pretty Swiss baloony. It 


is the height df the travelling senson, 
is one of the favourite resorts. We esctpe from 
the hotel with much haste, aur purses having 
saffered severe depletion, and proceed at once 
ta visit the celebrated fall of the Staubbach. 
The patk is lined with little dabinets of wood 
earvingts.whose doors are temptingly thrown 
open as ue pass. We are assailed by young 
Valcans, with red-hot i itone, ‘who are willing to 
brand ofr Alpine-stocks with the name of the 
place for a few sous; and when these dangers 


d this 


are past, we haye to run the gauntlét of a can- | 


non which will be fired for half a frano, and of 
an Alpine horn, which is blown for “ whatever 
the gentlemen pleasé.” Before we reach our 
destina we are surrounded by a large re- 
tinue of ragged girls; who insist upon being 
our extemporeguides. We insist as strongly up- 
on getting the worth of our money, by gathering 
them ing group, and compelling them to sing 
the Ranche des Vaches,” and other popular 
Swiss ays, which they do with many titters 
and blushes. At length we are beneath the 
fall of the Stdubbach. It is, I believe, like no 
other fall in the world. It is formed by a small 
stream which shoots over the brow of a preci- 
pice nine hun feet high, and comes floating 
down, waving to and fro in the gentlest wind, 
and broken into a fine mist long before it 
es the bottom. You can stand directly 
beneath it, and, looking up, see it drooping its 
silvery clouds upon you. If the sun shines, a 
beautiful rainbow appears crowning the mist, 


and the dark shadow of every shifting stream | 


makes fantastic figures upon the bare rock be- 
hind it. It is indeed, as Wordsworth calls it, 
“a heaven-born waterfall,” charming alike 
by its gentle beauty and by its uniqueness. 
Carious as is the comparison of Byron, it is yet 
quite expressive of the reality. 


It flings its lines of foaming light along, 
Aad to and fro, like a pale courser’s tail, 
The t stéed to be bestrode by Death, 
As in the Apocalypse.“ 


From this scene we turn away, and crossing 


a little valley, we commence the ascent of the | 


Wengern Alp. There is not a breath of air, and 
the noon-day sun, pouring his hissing rays down 
upon us, makes the task anything but easy. 
The path, too, is very steep, and passes over 
huge masses of stone, which distend all the 
muscles and make the heart beat quickly. At 
last we stand upon a wide plain, and pursuing 
a beaten path, skirt for nearly an hour the 
brow of the mountain we have just ascended. 
From the edge of a precipice we look almost 
perpendieularly down upon Lauterbrunnen. It 
seems like the bottom of a vast well, and the 
Staubbach, like a single cotton thread floating 
in the air. The little patch of green, so deep 
below us, in contrast with the vast expanse of 
snow that still stretches away so far abeve, fills 
us with awe. Below, all is gloom; the sun 
having already, at four o’clock, set upon the 
village whence we came; above, is all the glory 
of a dazzling sunshine; and hours yet must 
pass away before the purple dyes of evening 
will play around those icy summits. 

A few minutes walk from this spot brings us 
to the “Hotel of the Jungfrau,” a little rustic 
inn upon the brow of the mountain, where lay- 
ing aside k and staff, we imbibe that 
comfort which the lowliest refuge affords after 
a long aod fatiguing walk. The outward and 


but mine host 


comfort ara faw, 

has both a good temper and a good larder, and 
with a warm dinner by a warm fire, we got on 
marvellously well for an elevation of nearly 
6000 feet. The afternoon, even so far out of 
the world as this, is by no means devoid of ex- 
citement. Englishmen, with stout mules and 
much luggage; Germans, with stout sticks and 
no luggage; Frenchmen, in kid gloves and pa- 
tent leather shoes, are continually passing by 
the door, affording a fine opportunity for phy- 
siognomical investigations, and the study of 
national character. We engage in this inno- 
cent occupation till all are past, and then turn 
to see what we have left with us for the night. 
They are only three, and all English; a grey- 
haired gentleman, who proves to be an old 
traveller in these regions; and two stout ladies, 
very lively, great walkers and talkers, and dis- 
posed to be as communicative as English peo- 
ple can be. 

There was plenty of time that night to have 
gone down to Grindenwald, but a friend whom 
I had met at Chamouni, said to me, “ Don’t 
forget to stop a day at the Wengern Alp to see 
the avalanches.” The word “ avalanches” was 
enough, and from that hour a whole day was 
consecrated to the Wengern Alp, and even a 
week, if this were necessary to secure the sight 
of an “avalanche.” But what is my surprise 
to find the Wengern Alp offering to my gaze a 
combination of sublimities far surpassing all 
that I had yet seen or dreamed of. I had been 
to Chamouni, but here is something even more 
wonderful than Chamouni. From —— 
Chamouni had been sounded in my ear, 
shutting up in itself the most magnificent of 
all scenery, and when I entered the charmed 
circle of its glories, it was with an imagination 
wrought up to the highest pitch. Even this 
was exceeded by the reality. But Chamouni is 
far eclipsed by the Wengern Alp, bursting upon 
me as it does. 

‘At Chamouni, there was one sight peculiar 
and inexpressibly grand—the thick array of 
pointed Aiguilles, that seem to guard the valley 
as with gigantic bristling spears. But at the 
Wengern Alp, you can single out no particular 
thing. The whole takes your spirit captive. 
You feel yourself to be in the inner sanctuary 
of Nature’s temple. Obeying the natural im- 
pulse to be alone amid such scenes, I leave my 
companions and climb to the summit of the 
mountain. There, wrapped in my cloak, I 
ligger, reclining upon the stunted grass till 
long after the grey mantle of evening has come 
down upon the snow. I am in the centre of a 
vast amphitheatre, the walls of which for 
“many circling miles around” are snowy 
mountains, flanked with glittering glaciers, 
and cut into a thousand fantastic shapes. The 
Jungfrau is the monarch of the scene, a vast 
irregular mass, burdened with the snows of 
centuries, which have been curled into con- 
fused heaps by many a howling storm. Beside 
it, is the Silverhorn, a beautiful projection of 
driven snow, shining like the burnished metal 
from which it receives its name, while in the 
same line rise the Monch, the Wetterhorn, and 
the two Eighers, showing on their rugged sides 
the bare blackened rocks, relieved by vast 
fields of unstained snow. Further off in an- 
other direction, rise against the sky the appear- 
ance of vast turretted castles, with every variety 
of outline, of serene magnificence, or frowning 
gloominess. Between these outer walls and 
myself, appear deep precipitous gorges, and 
broad, smiling valleys. On the one side I look 
down into the deep well where Lauterbrunnen 
lies, and upon the othér, towards the gentler, 
greener slope that leads down to Grindelwald; 
while directly in front of me is the narrow fle- 
sure, awful for its unknown depth, that cuts off 
all access to the untrodden base of the Jung- 
fran. — 
cription. The rest is a matter of sensation, of, 
experience. One fact, however, which I had 
noticed. before, is here impressed upon me. It 
is the illusion which these great mountain 
heights create with regard to distances. I 
seem to be within fifteen minutes’, walk of the 
Jungfrau, but it is many and many a weary 
league away. Mountains at a Gistance of a 
hundred and a hundred and fifty miles, seem to 
stand immediately around you, and when you 
hear their names, and then trace them out upon 
the map, you feel assured that either they ar 
you have become the victim of some fairy spell. 
This deception is especially manifested in the 


phenomena of ‘the Avalanches, which are 
breaking off and falling every few minutes 
from the top of the Jungfrau. A sound as of 
distant thunder bursts upoa your ear, and is 
echoed from orsg to crag. At the same time, 
you observe what seems a mere handful of 
snow, break off from: the mass Above, avd roll 
in little pellets dawn the mountain side. At 
last these pellets find some old worn channel, 
and through it pour over a precipice in a stream 
of foam, which again awakens the resounding 
thunders. And so the stream goes leaping on, 
till it sinks into the frightful abyss far below: 
“Is that an avalanche?’ cried I, in a tone of 
disappointment, when I first saw it. But when 
I recollected that those pellets of snow had 
awakened all those mighty thunders, and that 
what appeared a little stream of fine flour, was, 

in reality, a mighty river of crashing ice and 
snow, rushing with inconceivable velocity, and 
strong enough to sweep down giant forests like 
grass before a scythe, then I comprehended 
both the immense distance to which my eye 
reached, the vast magnitude of the objects I 
surveyed, and the awful majesty of the ava- 
lanche—that thumderbolt of snow.” Such ava- 
lanches as these are constantly occurring on 
the Jungfrau. Soaroely five minutes pass with- 
out hearing their roar and seeing their rapid 
plunge. 

Such are the sounds and sights that are the 
accompaniments of the deep and impressive 
silence and the splendid enchantments that 
surround me in my long evening vigils on the 
summit of the Wengern Alp. I remain rooted 
to the spot till long after the changing hues of 
evening have given place to darkness, and till 
my limbs are stiff with the cold of night. I 
must go—I do go to bed, and all night long I 
hear the mighty voice of the Jungfrau, and my 
dream is of the snow-king flinging up his 
brawny arms, and hurling about great moun- 
tains of snow in his wild and boisterous sport. 
O! what a time the snow-elfs must have in their 
ice-jewelled caverns, dancing about in their 
cold, white, holiday garments! But I’m dream- 
ing already. So, good night. Burra. 


For the Presbyterian, 


A Teacher’s Thoughts on Religious 
Education. 


Mesere. Editore The number of your 
excellent paper for November 12th, con- 
tained an article from the pen ‘of a 
mother, which [ doubt not has caused 
the hearts of many, who pray for the 

rosperity of our beloved Zion, to beat 
in unison with hers. It is to be hoped, 
that it has at least inspired some to re- 
newed diligence in the cause of reli- 
gious education. 

While I feél a very deep interest in 
the success of Parochial Schools, I know 
that there are many places where their 
establishment is at present impractica- 
ble, either because the ground is pre- 
occupied, or because Presbyterians are 
indifferent to their own interests in this 
respect. As teachers, however, many 
members of our Church are located in 
such places as need, in a special man- 
ner, such instraction; and it is to them, 
particularly, that I wish now to address 
myself. 

Teachers, by virtue of their situation, 
wield an influence second only to the 
ministerial—an influence, which may 
and should redound to God’s glory. 
Can they not do much more than the 
have yet done to spread Christ’s king- 
dom amon 7 the youth committed to 
their care! Are they fulfilling their 
important mission, while they seek onl 
to store the minds of their pupils wit 
earthly knowledge, omitting that on 
which so much of their fature use- 
fulness and happiness depends? Is 
it not the duty of pious teachers to in- 
stil into the forming minds committed 
to their care, by every practicable means, 
the principles of vital religion? 

Next to the systematic study of the 
Scriptures—which certainly should con- 
stitute an important department, in 
every school presided over by a pious 
teacher—there is no system of religious 
truth that can be introduced, calculated 
to exert a happier influence on the minds 
of youth, than that inculcated by our 
own Church; and no text-book superior 
to the Shorter Catechism. Nor is its 
introduction into secular—particularly 
private schools—so difficult as may at 
first appear. Succeed in obtaining the 
affection and esteem of your pupils; 
interest them in acquiring religious 
knowledge, and it will be easy to in- 
duce them to adopt any plan you may 
propose. The systematic study of the 
Catechism, 80 nobly commenced in the 
„far West, has been widely imitated 
by Sabbath-schools in more favoured 
parts of our country; and a noble com- 
petition has commenced, which will re- 
sult in storing many a tender mind 
with .precious truth, and placing the 
sacred volume in many a youthful 
hand. This “as may be advantage- 
ously adopted in day-schools. e 
promise of a beautiful Bible will gene- 
rally be found a sufficient stimulus to 
persevering exertion, while the teach- 
er's explanations and illustrations may 
make it a delightful and intelligent em- 
l instead of the dry, unintelli- 
gible, and irksome task, it is sometimes 
considered. I know of some schools 
where the effort has been successfully 
made, and could speak of one where 
every pupil is working diligently, with 
great apparent interest, for the prom- 
ised reward. 

If Christian teachers would faithfully 
use the opportunities they possess, it 
would be the beginning of good things 
for the Church. Will not all such re- 
solve to make the effort,—relying on 
Him who has promised to bestow both 
strength and wisdom. K. L. 


FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY. 


There are three lessons I would write— 
Three words—as with a burning pen, 
In tracings of eternal light, 
Upon the hearts of men. 


Have Hope! Though clouds environ now, 
And gladness hides her face with scorn, 

Chase thou the shadows from thy brow,— 
No night but hath its morn. 


Have Faith! where’er thy bark is driven— 
The calm’s disport—the tempest’s mirth— 

Know this—God rules the hosts of heaven, 
Th’ inhabitants of earth. 


Have, Love! Not love alone for one, 
But man as man, thy brother call 

And scatter, like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 


Thus grave these lessons on thy Soul— 
Hope, Faith, and Love—and thou shall find 
Strength, when life's surges wildest roll 
Light when thou else wert blind! 
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| For the Presbyterian. | 
Presbyterian Church at Bel-Air. | 


Messra. Editore—The Rev. Samuel 
Paul, greet of the Second Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia, was installed K 
tor of the Presbyterian church at 
Air, Maryland, on the evening of the 
17th ult., by a committee of the Pres- 
bytery of Baltimore. The Rev. Jo- 
seph T. Smith, D. D., presided and 
eached the sermon; and the Rev. 
Thomas E. Peck gave the charges to the 
pastor and to the congregation. A lively 
interest was manifested in the services. 
The history of this enterprise is full 
of instruction and encouragement. It 
is the first Presbyterian church in Bel- 
Air, the county town of Harford coua- 
ty, in the State of Maryland, The 
majority of the members in the origi- 
nal organization belonged to the Rev. 
William Finney’s congregation, Church- 
ville, six miles distant. It was or ＋ 
ized on the Ist of July, 1852, 
committee of the Presbytery of Balti- 
more. A _ tasteful and commodious 
house of worship has been erected in the 


town, which will seat comfortably about 


two hundred and fifty persons. The 
supposed cost will be about $3500, of 
which amount there remains only $500 
to be provided for; and a plan of ope- 
ration is in progress, by which, it is 
hoped, the whole debt will be liquidated 
by the first of January next. It is the 
determination of the people to sustain 
the gospel among them, independent of 
missionary aid, and accordingly no 
missionary help has been hitherto ask- 

ed or accepted. 

A female association has been form- 
ed in connection with the church; and 
to the energy and perseverance of the 
members this gratifying state of things 
is chiefly to be attributed. It has been 
in successful operation for a year, and 
during this time $755 have been real- 
ized and appropriated to the payment 
of the debt upon the church building. 
OF this amount, $205 are the proceeds 
of work done by the ladies, and sale 
of the products of the garden, dairy, 
Ko. The remainder has been made up 
by the subscription of members and do- 
nations received by them from others. 
To all those benevolent people who 
have contributed to the fands of the 
association, the members, in their late 
annual report, express their grateful 
obligations; and to the Rev. Dr. Back- 
us and the members of his congrega- 
tion, particularly, who have manifested 
a lively interest in their welfare, and 
been especially liberal in their pecuni- 
ary aid. Asan evidence of the amount 
of good which may be done by an indi- 
vidual of influence and wealth, it may 
be stated, that to the well directed ener- 
gies and untiring perseverance of one 
of the leading members of this church, 
is due the credit of enlisting the inter- 
est of the surrounding community in a 
Presbyterian church, and of uniting 
their efforts for the erection of a build- 
ing. Accommodating the ministers with 
a generous hospitality, availing herself 


Y | of the varied opportunities presented 


of a subscriptions and dona- 
tions, and bestowing cheerfully and 
with a liberal hand of her own re- 
sources for the advancement of the 
cherished enterprise, she enjoys the 
pleasure of witnessing a general inter- 
est diffused around the adjoining com- 
— and the general influences of 

a preached gospel in the stricter obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, and a more se- 
rious attention habitually to their spi- 
ritual concerns. In conclusion, let us 
say to all in like circumstances, Go 
ye and do likewise.” 

Mr. Paul, their present pastor, is 
their first, and enters upon his labours 
with every encouragement that they 
will “not be in vain in the Lord. 
May the God of peace, who has called 
him and his flock to the fellowship of 
his Son Jesus Christ, bless them abund- 
antly and give them grace to walk 
worthy of the glory which is to be re- 
vealed ! 


Religion in the Sandwich Islands. 


The following extracts from a letter 
from the Sandwich Island missionaries 
to the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, will give an idea of the present 
state of religion in portions of the Is- 
lands, and of the influence emanating 
from them. 


State of the Churches, 


“The past year, they remark, “has 
been a time of peace an qn uietness with 
the Hawaiian churches. They have not 
been favoured with such extensive and 
powerful revivals, as in some former 
years. The influences of the Holy Spi- 
rit, however, have visited several of our 
churches and congregations; and about 
eighteen hundred and fifty have been re- 
ceived into Christian fellowship. While 
some are inclined to throw off the yoke 
of Christ, forsake the ordinances of the 
gospel, and return again to the beg- 
garly ‘elements of this world, we re- 
joice to see in others a determined pur- 
pose to u hold the institutions of reli- 
gion, both at home and abroad.” It is 
an interesting fact that these Hawaiian 
disciples are called upon to support their 
own pastors in part, and also missiona- 
ries in the destitute islands of the Pa- 
cific, at the same time. This will do 
much towards developing their true 
character. Such is the confident be- 
lief of the mission. 
In regard to the aid derived from the 
churches, the missionaries say:—‘‘ We 
are happy to see the promptness and 
parent cheerfulness with which most 
of our churches have taken hold of the 
work of sustaining their pastors; and 
we hope and trust that they will do 
much — toward this desirable 
object. But from the fact that the ex- 
penses of living at the Islands are con- 
stantly increasing, While the native 

ulation is constantly. decreasing, it 
is impossible to calculate with any de- 
gree — the 
prospects may de very bright and flat- 
tering this year; bat ‘should the small- 
pox. sweep through the Islands, in 
probability one-fourth of the inhabi- 
tatits would soon disappear. Still we 
are encouraged by the words of. the 
Psalmist: ‘Trust in the Lord, and do 
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good; so shalt thou dwell in the 8 
and, verily, thou shalt be fed.’ 


Native Preachers. 


In confirmation of the missionary 
influence which is expected. to ema 
nate from the Sandwich Islands, it is 
leasant to know that God is preparin 
— for this important wo 
appears from this letter that there are 
four ordained Hawaiian preschers of 
the gospel connected with the mission. 
They are the Rev. J. Kekela, hereto- 
fore at Kahuku; Rev. 8. Waimaila, at 
Waianae; Rev. 8. Kauwealoha, hereto- 
fore at Keanepali ; and Rev. David 
Maro, at Keokea, on East Maui. 
“These brethren have thus far given 
good satisfaction to the churches and 
congregations over which they have 
been placed; and the blessing of God 
has attended their labours.” Four 
promising young men have recently 
graduated at Lahainaluna, who are look · 
ing forward to the gospel ministr 2 

and, if the way shall be opened 
them, they purpose to go on a forei — 
mission. We have many valuable 
natire helpers in our ohurches, the 
brethren say, ‘“‘who are very useful in 
conducting district meetings, and who 
are ready uato every good word and 
work.“ 

Mission to the Marquesas. 

The Macedonian ery has come’ from 
an unexpected quarter. Few incidents 
in the annals of missions are more in- 
teresting than this appeal for the bread 
of life. The mission describe the his- 
tory of this extraordinary affair in the 
following langua —_ time in 
the month of Rach. a Marquesan 
chief, by the name of . and u 
son-in-law of his, a native of Maui, by 
the name of Pua, arrived at Lahaina 
on board the whale-ship Tamerlane. 
Their object in visiting these islands, 
at this time, is to induce missionaries 
to go and live with him and his people 
on the Island of Fatuhiwa, and teach 
them the word of God. He left Fa- 
tuhiwa the latter part of February, 
with the approbation of his chiefs and 

ople, but with the understanding that 
if he did not return within five months, 
they should presume that he was dead, 
and should act accordin Hence he 
has been very urgent = his call for 
teachers s 22 be attended to without 
delay. very much desires that at 
least one White Protestant missionary 
may go with him; but rather than re- 
turn alone, he vill take two or three 
native missionaries, and at the same 
time 1 — the Directors of the Ha- 
waiian Missionary Society to write to 
the Prudential Committee, asking that 
a good man may join them as soon as 
convenient.’ 

In describing the response which has 
been made to this appeal, the brethren’ 
say:— The Directors of our Society 
have held several special meetings, an 
have resolved that they must not send 
this chief back empty. They will fur- 
nish him with three or four native teach- 
ers and their wives, and procare for 
them a passage as soon as possible.“ 
It is also added by these brethren: 
„The following persons have been ap- 
pointed 4 the Board of Directors, 
namely— Rev. James Kekela, Rev. 
Samuel Kauwealoha, Mr. Lot Kuaihe- 
lani, a deacon and teacher in the church 
at Ewa, and Mr. Isaia Kaiwi, a gradu- 
ate of Lahainaluna, and for several 
years a teacher and deacon in the se- 
cond church at Honolulu, together with 
their wives. The Rev. B. W. Parker, 
one of the company who formerly went 
to the Marquesas, has been appointed 
to accompany them to Fatuhiwa, and 
give them advice and assistance in 
making a commencement; but he will 
probably return to the Islands in the 
same vessel. The English schooner 
Royalist, Captain Harris, has been 
chartered for two thousand dollars, to 
take this band of missionaries and their 
effects to Fatuhiwa, with the chief, his 
son-in-law, and two or three other pas- 
sengers, lie at anchor there not over 
fourteen days, and bring back Mr. Par- 
ker to Honolulu.“ 


POPE THE PORT. 


In the new edition of Pope’s Works, 
edited by Robert Oarrathers of Lon- 
don, we find the following incident : 


“Though mixing little in the society 
of contemporary authors,” says Mr. 
Carruthers, “‘Pope appears to have 
been on friendly terms with Thomson, 
Mallet, and Young. Thomson's resi- 
dence in Kew Lane was convenient of 
access, and he frequently paid the easy 

ood-humoured poet a visit. Mr. Mit- 
ford possesses an interleaved copy of 
the ‘ Bieta,” (of the edition of 1736 
containing numerous alterations an 
additions in Pope’s handwriting, all of 
which were adopted by Thomson. One 
of these is eminently beautiful, and 
leads us to regret that Pope had not 
cultivated blank verse. In Thomson's 
episode of Palzemon and Lavinia, were 
these lines: 


‘ Thoughtless of beauty, she was Beauty’s self, 
Reclase among the woods, if city dames 

Will deign their faith ; and thus she went, compell’d 
By strong necessity, with as serene , 
And pleased a look as Patience ere put on, 

To ean Palemon’s fields.’ 


“Pope drew his pen through these 
lines, and wrote the passage as it now 
stands: 


‘ Thoughtless of beauty, she was Beauty’s self, 
Recluse among the close embowering weeds. 
As in the hollow breast of Apensiae, 


Beneath the shelter of 
A myrtle rises far 


And breathes its balmy — er the wild, 
So flourish’d, blooming, and unseen by all, 
The sweet La vifſa, till at length compell’d 
To glean Palamon’s fields.’ 

“The simile of the myrtle in the 
hollow breast of Apennina, Mr. Car- 
ruthers well remarks, is one of the 
finest in our poet 70 and is in the vein 
of the epistle of Eloisa. Thomson was 
then fast purifying and refining his 
taste, and the result was seen in bie 
‘Castle of Indolence; but he has few 
lines so classically correct, or 80 im- 
bued with — grace and beau 
as the description of Lavinia. T 
imaginative of the true poet was 
often obscured by the turgid and * 


all | lix versifler. 


Nothing elevates: us 80 moch as the 
presence of a spirit familiar, yet supe- 
rior, to our own. 
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the young, five of whom were students 

Washington College, were added to the 
Cinitely 68's late commanion, and number 
mdulging hope that they have 


with Vine, *** 
yorship.of Almighty God, on the first Sab- 
bath in Deotmber.. Sermon by the Rev. 
Dr « om balf-paat ten o'clock, A. M., 
end iby the Rev, Dr. Spring, at three 
Teles, N N. All friends of Church Ex. 
tension, and the public generally, are invited 
tobe Present. | 
2k. Humpurey’s MoprnAron's SeRMon 
A CHARLESTON.—It seems to be a difficult 
matter for our good Methodist brethren to 
forget the elbqdent sermon delivered by the 
Rev. B. P. Humphrey, D. D, at the open- 
ing or the General Assembly at Charleston, 
Carolina Our readers will remem- 
der that it mad quite a stir in various — 
ters Wr long time after its delivery. Now 
that a year and a half has passed away, it is 
still flesh in the memories of some. The last 
number of the Southern Christian Advocate, 
in an editorial, notice; ostensibly of Armi- 
nius works, gives Dr. Humphrey the benefit 
of half a column, just about one-half of the 
entire axticle. 

—— 
or a Missronany.— Mr. 
Charles N. Preston was ordained with a 
view toigoing on u mission to China, under 
the cars of ‘the Presbyterian Board, by the 
Presbytery of Albany, convened at Galway, 
New, Yotk, on the 14th of November. The 
sermon was: preached by the Rev. R. H. 


Rev. Jeremiah Wood made the 


ordaiaing prayer, and the Rev. Saurin E 
Lane gave the charge to the newly ordained 
re 7 Rev. J. Olancey presiding 
and ‘prdposing the constitutional questions. 
At the dlosd of the exercises, the Rev. 8. 
Bush of the Presbyterian mission in Siam, 
made some very interesting remarks to a 
crowded house. Unusual interest was mani- 


fested by the gation in all the services 
of the evening. 110 

TS. The donation of 


dollar, from Manchester, Pennsylvania, 
ds been received, and will be appropriated 
as the donor desired. The eight dollars and 
fifty deuts from C. R. of Muncy, Pennsyl- 
vanié, has, also been received, and will be 
appropriated according to his directions. 


rast 
. Romisn) Dirricuttixzs at Bur- 
Bomieh Biehop of 
uffalo has written a letter to the Trustees 
of the: St. Louis church in that city, again 
Temonstrating with them because of their 
continued refusal to make such a transfer of 
the church property as would place it vir- 
tually under his control. He endeavours to 
evade the appearance of wishing to get pos- 
session, of it, by saying that he would by no 
means undertake the management of it, but 
would appoint seven persons from the con- 
tion who should have charge of it. We 
hink it probable this is a special concession 
to this church; as the Bishop well knew that 
the trustees would, under no cireumstances, 
allow him to have direct possession of it. 
The persons, he proposes shall hold it, how- 
ever, are to be appointed by himself, and 
will, of course, do his bidding. From the 
independent spirit heretofore shown by these 
trustees, we doubt whether all the persua- 
sions or threats of Monsignor Bedini and the 
Bishop will. indace: them to give up their 
Ins 
East THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Connzcticut.—+We learn that the Rev. Ed- 
win Hall, D. D., of Norwalk, Connecticut, 
has declined the Professorial Chair in East 
Windsor Theological Seminary, to which he 
was recently appointed. 


— 


Seminartzs.—The Pres- 
byterian Herald states that the prospects of 
Danville. Theological Seminary are very 
promising. “Eighteen students are already 
in attendance, and it is thought that the 
number will reach twenty-five before the 
close of thé session.’ Over $60,000 has al- 
ready been secured, exclusive of what may 
have been done in Tennessee. The Directors 
have secured; temporarily, the services of the 
Rev. Mr. Reesor as an instructor in Greek 
and Hebrew. 

‘The Southern Presbyterian says that Co- 
lumbia Theological Seminary is in a highly 
flourishing condition—there being now near- 
ly forty, students in attendance. The addi- 

ion to the Seminary buildings is progressing 
rapidly. We understand that there are now 
about twenty-five students at Union Theolo- 

ical Seminary in Virginia, and that more 
sy This is fully double the num- 
ber in attendance last year. 


— 


CHINESE REVOLUTION. 
is known that the leader of the Chinese 
E. alaims the imperial throne bo- 
cause of his deacent from an ancient dynasty. 

Dr. McGowan, a British physician resident 
in Chins, doybts this claim, and intimates 
that there may be two aspirants, and two 
distinet parties amongst the revolutionists. 

He say?: 

Various circumstances concur in indicating 
existence of two parties among the Kwang- 
si insurgents, poops Sy origin and objects, and 
having different chiefs. One class of proclama- 


tions calls upon the nation to give adhesion toa 
ccion nf. the, Bing 
styled Tien-teh, at 


„Who is sometimes 
other times simply 


der Dr. 
of a 
alt, both upon the writerof it 

to whom it was addressed, by 
the New York Independent. 
published portions of the letter, it is at 
— it be gives 


geen, is the. 


4 Revi Hall, D. D. of Norwalk, Conn. 


Wie in n manner, the 
views so strongly expressed in this letter, 
in reference: to voluntary publishing socie- 
ties! They are identical: wich those which 
wé insisted on in a late controversy with the 
Americap Tract Society, and which we still 
entertain. The consequences of a religious 
litératuré which does not give prominence 
to the: great doctrines of Christianity, will 
become-mo re and more apparent every year. 
We earnestly hope the Presbyterian Church 
will take warning by the state of things in 
Connecticut, and carefully guard against the 
causes of such sad dereliction. The follow- 
ing note to us from Dr. Hewit explains the 
under which the letter was 
Conn, Nov. 24, 1863. 
Messrs. Editors—In justice to Dr. Hall, 
I ought to say, that printing his letter with- 
out publishing it was my own act, exclusive 
of the advice of everybody.’ Dr: Hall gave 
me leave id print it without conditions of 
any kind, exeepting thé corrections of the 
manuscript and of the press; for he retained 
no copy of his letter, and sent it to me with- 
out revisal or alteration. bean 10 
The violence of the articles in the Jnde- 
pendent is their antidote ; just as an over- 
dose of poison provokes its immediate re- 
jection. And, moreover, as far as I am the 
object of the writer’s abuse, it furnishes me 
with a defence, if one was necessary, for 
leaving a lawless Independeney, for a church 
of Christ, where decency and order reign. 
Tours truly, Hxwrr. 


Dr. 


Nonwa Lx, October 8, 1853. 

‘Rev, Da. Hewit,-—Dear Sir —I thank you 
‘for the Presbyterian Tracts and Catalogues 
which ‘you sent me by my son. I do not blame 
you, nor wonder that your thoughts are turned 
towards the I — that 
Congregationalism abandoned not only you, 
but me also, in that it has departed from its 
standards, both of doctrine and of polity. I say 
this with no reference to the recent occurrences 
in Bridgeport, for I regard the issue of those 
matters as most triumphant and glorious on 
your part; but I say it with reference to the 
present attitude of our Congregationaliem in 
Connecticut and in Massachusetts with refer- 
ence to the case of Andover. We have now a 
disjointed, capricious, irr ible Indepen- 
dency; which holds alike in its embrace the 
vilest errors and the most precious truth. Who- 
ever will not submit to this state of things, bas 
no other alternative before him, but either to 
contend almost lesely for the ancient faith 
and order, or to withdraw. And with the world 
before him, scarcely any man who is well in- 
formed and loves the gospel, can hesitate long 
where to.choose. The Presbyterian Church is 
now. the bulwark of feith and order in these 
United States. Both the faith and the order of 
the gospel now lie prostrate and trodden down 
by the dominant powers of Congregationalism 

The courte of Congregationaliem has been 
suicidal... Among the remoter, yet actual and 
most efficient causes which have led to such 
looseness in doctrine among us, I cannot but 
reckon the silent, but sure and irresistible in- 
fluence of so much striving after union in some 
of our publishing societies. That these have 
done great good, I know; I have rejoiced in it, 
and still rejoice. But they have taught our 
people to regard our distinctive doctrines and 
order (I make no difference here between us 
and the Presbyterians) as unessential. They 
have mutilated and altered our standard books. 
They have ſed our children and youth with 
sentimental stories in many of which the dis- 
tinctive and cardinal doctrines of the gospel are 
rased out or ignored. It has been perilous for 
any man to lisp a word of disapprobation, or 
even of solicitude. The influence of ubiquitous 
and powerful societies has crushed all who 
would call for the correction of abuses. Our 
resources have been swallowed up our minis- 
ters and missionaries bave been left destitute 
of books and tracts calculated to set forth clear- 
ly the distinctive articles of our faith. The 
great effort has been to convince people that 
our distinctive peculiarities are worthless, and, 
that the gorpel can be better propagated in des- 
titute parts by laying these peculiarities aside. 

he masses have carried out the logic and made 
it practical. If better propagated in destitute 
parts without our distinctive doctrines, then why 
not at home? The consequence is, that when 
enemies of the cross of Christ prate about “the 
Life,” and decry “Dogma” as contrary to 
Spirit,“ (meaning thereby that there is no fun- 
damental or essential doctrine in the gospel,) 
there are masses of people in our churches fully 
ney to receive the annunciation as a 

essed discovery, and to frown upon doctrine 
as the foe of vital religion. The a of 
numbers of ministers in Connecticut, and of one 
in one of the chief seats at Andover, seems to 
me not near so ill an den, as the indifference 
which prevails among our ministers who profess 
to hold fast evangelical truth, and yet persist in 
embracing these heresies in the fellowship of 
our churches.._.Wecan.meet the open adversa- 
ries of the truth. We can tear the veil from 
the face of the hypocrite; but alas! what can 
we do, when those who are set for the defence 
of the truth rise up slmost in a mass, and de- 
clare these enemies and 2 good pious 
people, who ought not to be molested, simply 
— 1 they have denied the Lord who bought 

em 

Under these circumstances, I conſess my 
heart has had its sympathies strongly drawn to 
the Presbyterian Church, My heart goes back 
to the days when I was a Presbyterian; for I 
was bred, licensed, and ordained in the Presby- 
terian Church. I have not thought its polity 
inconsistent with that of old, true, Consociated 
Congregationalism, or very far removed from it. 
We always have elders of nature's (or God's) 
appointment; or we have no practical efficiency 
or discipline. ‘They have them in form and 
under responsibility. We have either Conso- 
ciations, or their equivalent, occasional coun- 
sels with power of advice carrying with it a 
moral power, and a moral obligation of acqui- 
escence in the parties concerned ; the Presby- 
terians have these councils, with the moral 


school ; nor why a regationalist might not, 
in good — —— a Presbyterian, 


course as expedient. Our Consociational sys- 
tem I have loved, and still love it, provided we 
can maintain it. You can bear me witness that 
since my lot was cast in with it, I have been, 
according to my knowledge, faithful and true. 


Now our Constitution is in ruin our doctri- 
nal standards are regarded as antiquated rub- 
disk. Our own dear Consociation has had sad 


inroads made upon it. Brother Smith is not. 
You have been compelled to leave us. Brother 
Bissell is going. Brothers Rich and Jennings 
are The fathers who received me 
are rted. 
Iam now the oldest pastor in the Consocia- 
tion; and how sad and desolate I feel, I cannot 
tell Were I loose, I should turn to the 
ian Church, if Providence should al- 


end | low me to choose. Their polity has been con- 


those 
dene, difiring #0 widely, have not common. 


be two parties in the feld. 
whieh Tor. Bake ‘of distinction may be de- 
pettively as Legitimist and Chrie- 


of the alleged Legiti 
mim Prinse what wilt be done when the c. 
in thus shadowed | 


| lity. 


sistent, and they are reaping the fruits. I look 


over the cata] of r publications with 
i ible delight. see how pure they 
, and how surely, and with what power 


they are advancing as a united phalanx, while 
our strength is frittered away, and our very or- 
nizatien and churches becoraing demoralized. 
it I am not loose; I shall make no efforts to 
change this ancient Charch; I am sure that 
effort would either be onavailing, or result in 


division, and ‘division here-would be ruin. With 
you it may result in for another church is 
clearly needed in Bri While I remain 


here I shell endéavour to be true to the Church 
and the churches around us in their ancient po- 
shall try to da what I can to maintain the 
ancient apapestt Hold the General Associa- 
tion in fellowship an longer, if they continue in 
Jeannot; by some way! | 
tion 


their present u 
must free myself from thet. If our 


continge their connection with it, except condi- 
and under 


tionally 


then I do not know 
erhaps withdraw from the 


us. 
r enterprise. I 
20 


and in a way which leaves you rfectly. free 
to follow your own jadgmeat, ext frm al 
the difficulties which press so heavily upon 
ñ ͥ 
our Congrege tional churches at present. To 
way 


you the clear. We are yet called to 
anxious and dubious efforts to preserve some- 
readſul shipwreck that has be- 


the d 
fallen us. desire - and 
that is, that che General Assembly. of the Pres- 
byterian Church should withdraw its fellowship 


and countenance from us in our t state. 
We do not deserve it; and by giving us such 
fellowship, they do injustice to the truth and to 


our Redeemer... I hope enough among us will 
be persuaded to take such a stand as to afford 
an indispensable occasion to the Presbyterian 
Church no longer to interchange delegations 
with ‘the ‘General Association unless it shall 
parge itself from heresy. 
I congratulate you 
termination of your late trials in the C 
— — that you have numerous and able 
friends to rally round you, so as to give you the 
bope of labouring with ort and effi- 
ciency than before. I feel as though it would 
do me good to take those friends by the hand, 
and to thank them for their continued and effi- 
cient attachment to you. I greatly regret that 
we are no to be in the same ecclesiastical 
body; but I shall —— prize your friendship and 
neighbourhood, and be glad to be allowed still 
the privilege of resorting to you for counsel 
and comfort.. Yours truly, 
Eowin Hatt. 


A REJOINDER. 


E recently inserted in our paper the 
action of the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia in reference to the reception of the Se- 
céssion church of Kensington, Philadelphia; 
the Associate Reformed Presbytery, to which 
this church was formerly annexed, regarding 
themselves as aggrieved by this transfer, 
have requested the opportunity of making a 
counter statement, which may be found on 
our first page. As we are exceedingly re- 
luctant to occupy our paper with local con- 
treversies, we hope that no reply to this 
communication may be deemed necessary. 
It may, however, be proper for us to say, 
that we respect the feelings of this Presby- 
tery, which, being a comparatively small 
body, naturally regrets the loss of one of 
their churches, while at the same time we 
feel persuaded they have misjudged the 
spirit of the Presbytery of Philadelphia in 
the share they have had in the transaction. 
We do not affirm, that no individual in that 
body could have exerted an influence in 
bringing about the transfer, but we feel 
very sure that there was no wish on the 
part of the Presbytery, as a body, to alien- 
ate the church from its former connection. 
The feeling of many was the very opposite of 
this, and hence the matter was, from time 
to time, delayed. It was at length forced 
on the attention of the Presbytery. A res- 
pectable body of people, with a church or- 
ganization, and accompanied by their pas- 
tor, petitioned to be received by the Presby- 
tery, stating at the same time, that their 
former relation had been ‘dissolved, and 
hence, that they were without ecclesiastical 
connection. Presbytery appointed a com- 
mittee to make further inquiries, and this 
committee reporting in favour of their re- 
ception, they were accordingly received. 
In this surely there was no wrong commit- 
ted. The Presbytery would have assumed 
a serious responsibility in refusing to grant 
the prayer of such a petition, or in leaving 
the congregation without any ecclesiastical 
supervision. It will be noted, too, in their 
action, that they disclaimed any intention 
by their act to claim the church property. 
The congregation received claimed the own- 
ership; and the minority disputed their 
claim, and the civil law bad been appealed 
to to settle the question. The legal decision 
recognized the ownership as vested jn the 
congregation, and hence it is unfair to inti- 
mate that the Presbytery of Philadelphia 
had wrongfully wrested the church from its 
rightful owners. They were entirely free 
from any such agency, and they would have 
had little inducement to steal a church which 
was heavily in debt. 

We much regret that any cause of estrange- 
ment should have sprung up between two 
sister denominations; but if there be blame 
attributable to any ope, it is certainly not to 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia. They acted 
precisely as the Associate Presbytery would 
have acted, had the transfer been in the oppo- 
site direction. In such a case no complaint 
would have been made. In this country, 
congregations will choose their own rela- 
tions, and it cannot be helped. Transfer 
of church property is another question, and, 
in cases of dispute, the civil courts are 
generally appealed to. We offer these re- 
marks in defence, and not from any desire 
to wound the feelings of a sister denomina- 
tion, which we would rather help than dis- 
member, and whose successes we have sym- 
pathized with, rather than envied. 


rn 


DANCING. 


Church session in Upper Missouri sus- 

pended from church privileges a young 
female member who had been indulging in 
promiscuous dancing. A complaint carried 
up to Presbytery and Synod was dismissed, 
and the act of the session approved. We 
are glad to see the evidences of so healthful 
a discipline in the Church. If there was 
more of such faithfulness, there would be 
more Christian consistency; if there were 
more such examples made of delinquents, 
there would be fewer offenders. Let formal- 
ists scoff as they may, and let them decry the 
officers of a church in the strict discharge of 
their duty as bigots and fanatics; that is in 
perfect character, and should be expected. 
The Church is amenable to God, and if its 
officers suffer sin in it to remain unrebuked, 
they will be held answerable. Our city 
churches may take a lesson from Missouri. 
We have dancing Christians, so called by a 
sad misnomer. We have known such sit- 
ting down to the Lord’s Supper at one time, 
and engaging in all the frivolities of the 
dance at another. It is too late in the day 
to argue the consistency of such conduct. 
The two acts, when brought into juxtaposi- 
tion, prove their incongruousness. Why 
should not the Churches declare this on all 
fitting occasions? Why should they not de- 


here | clare by their discipline, that one who is 


wedded to a worldly and unseemly amuse- 
ment, must have made a mistake when she 
professed to be a disciple of a serious and 
self-denying religion? If God be God, serve 
him; if Baal, serve him. Both cannot be 
served by the same person at the same time. 
The Church and the world cannot be allied. 
God has deelared them to be enemies, and 
woe to the man who attempts to obliterate 
the landmarks between them! Come out 
from among them, and be ye separate. If 
any one refuses to come out, let him remain; 
this will at least be honest; but how can the 
honesty of one be proved, who gives his 
profession to the Church and his heart to the 
world? 
Ah! but, says one, public opinion will 
not countenance discipline in such cases. 
Suppose it does not, what then? Is public 
opinion the law of Christ’s house? Do we 
assume public opinion to be the judge of 
Christian doctrine, and do we only profess to 


believe what it sanctions? And why should 


if such sinful conformity to the world 
was confined to poor Christians, discipline 
would be exerti#ed; but it is à dangerous 
thing to interfere with the amusements of 
the wealthy and powerful! A degenerate 
Church, truly, which can be frightened from 
duty by such shadows! Let justice be done, 
although the heavens fall, is an old maxim, 
and it may fitly be applied in the present 
case. There may, however, bea great mis- 
take on this subject. A sagacious world is 
never so severe in its strictures on the 
Chureh as when it betrays a trimming and 
time-serving policy. It cannot but secretly 
respect its consistency and faithfulness. It 
will make itself merry over dancing Chris- 
tians, for it perceives the incongruity, while 
it will reverence those whose practice ac- 
cords with their profession. Uniformity of 
discipline would accomplish unspeakable 
good. It would tend to elevate the Church, 
purify its members, and save many a wan- 
dering sheep which, if countenanced in its 
first deviations, will run hopelessly away 
further and still further from the fold. We 
maintain it, that the Church can luse nothing 
by getting rid of its dancing professors. 


BRIEF NEWSPAPER RECORDS. 


OME readers of a daily newspaper often 
turn first to the list of marriages and 
deaths. These are placed together, as if to re- 
mind us that if there is a time to rejoice, there 
is a time to weep, and that these times may 
often be found in close connection. The an- 
nouncement of a marriage implies a season 
of joyousness and the assembling of glad 
hearts, offering their congratulations, and 
intent upon enjoyment. It is a brief record, 
but full of impressiveness. Before the cur- 
tain are happy faces, fond hearts, and gay 
visions ; behind it, and in the vista of coming 
years, are stern realities and sad and sober 
reflections. Life has its seasons of happi- 
ness, which are usually brief, and if on its 
entrance it is a vale clothed with verdure 
and scented with the fragrance of flowers, it 
soon reveals its true character asa vale of 
tears. 

There are not only hymeneal notices, 
but obituary records, to arrest our daily at- 
tention ; the one denoting seasons of glad- 
ness, the other seasons of sorrow. In scan- 
ning the latter, we have often imagined that 
we were behind the curtain, and privy to the 
scenes enacted, which have furnished the data 
for the brief record. All that meets the eye 
is that such a one has died, with date and 
age appended. If the persons whose desti- 
nies have thus been unalterably fixed are 
unknown to us, the record is no sooner read 
than forgotten. But each event of the kind 
has its memories, and alas, they are sadden- 
ed ones! There are households shrouded in 
mourning, there are family circles invaded, 
there are hearts overpowered with sorrow. 
The loving wife is an inanimate corpse; the 
husband, in the prime of his days, ceases any 
longer to take a concern in his family; the 
child, the pride of its parents, has bid adieu 
to all earthly scenes. These things may be 
inferred from the brief notice that death has 
taken another victim. There are scenes still 
more thrilling connected with the records 
which we so carelessly read. They are asso- 
ciated with the departed. We may imagine 
what they are from what we have seen. 
Often are they terrible, sometimes they are 
cheering. Let us exemplify them. Died, 
J. T., aged 45 years.” This meets the eye 
which cursorily runs over the announcement. 
Pause a moment. There are circumstances 
connected with the event which do not appear. 
J. T. was a merchant in prosperous busi- 
ness, who was intent on acquiring fortune. 
He was cautious, prudent, and successful. 
Although his accumulations were consid- 
erable, he had not yet reached that high 
mark at which he aimed, and on the at- 
tainment of which he had promised himself 
repose and enjoyment. With this world 
alone he was conversant, he thought but lit- 
tle of the next. With firm health, he scarce- 
ly imagined that there might be but a step 
between him and death. In the midst of 
bis business he is struck with alarming dis- 
ease. His return to his house is full of 
anxiety. Physicians promptly repair to his 
relief. Their disturbed looks alarm him. 
He finds himself on the verge of a dark and 
gloomy eternity. Terror seizes his soul. His 
grasp of this world is relaxing, and he has no 
Saviour to lean on. In the few hours which 
remain to him of life, a concentrated terror 
takes possession of him, which no language 
can express. Friends surround him, who, 
ignorant as himself of the way of life, think 
only of mitigating his bodily pains. There 
he lies struggling and gasping for breath, the 
sweats of death rolling from his forehead, 
and his heart pierced with an incurable grief. 
Dark and gloomy is that chamber, for a soul 
is passing hence without God or hope. In 
a moment the body is still; but where, O 
where is the soul? It has realized the full 
weight of that folly which could so love the 
world as to forget God and eternity. 

Here is another example. „Died, T. R.; 
aged 25.“ A young man just entering upon 
life as it were, and yet cut down in his im- 
maturity. Such the comment we would be 
likely to make. What his secret history? 
He was a disobedient son from his early 
youth, and, being without proper discipline, 
he grew up without principle. Only 25 
years of age, and yet there was not a vice 
with which he was not familiar, and which 
he had not indulged with reckless boldness. 
He was a polluted profligate, and, coming 
out of one of his midnight revels, with his 
brain diseased and maddened, he died a 
raving maniac, and went to his place. The 
scene was frightful, and such as the ob- 
server never would again wish to witness. 

A third record refers to the death of 
a gay and beautiful girl, aged 17 years; 
the admired of all; the belle of the ball- 
room, and utterly thoughtless of every 
thing but present amusement and enjoy- 
ment. Sickness invades that fair form. 
Her friends, anxious for her recovery, cheer 
her with flattering hopes. The word death 
is not permitted to be named in her pres- 
ence, and yet that death is steady to his 
purpose, and is making his gradual ad- 
vances. The truth, at length, flashes upon 
her with all its undescribed horror—she 
must die—no power on earth can save her. 
Unhappy youth! she has never been reli- 
giously instructed, and now in her extremity 
she knows not where to flee. „Where am I 
going? Why did you not tell me sooner 
that I was to die? are among her last ago- 
nized words. 

To relieve these sombre shades of the pic- 
ture, we advert to one other record. It is as 
brief as the preceding, and as silent about 
all the attendants of death. „Died, W. L., 
aged 40.“ And who was he? He was dis- 
tinguished for neither learning or wealth. 
He was comparatively unknown. Known to 
God, however, he was. For years he had 
been an humble and conscientious Christian. 


ily he conversed with God and his own ' 
, and his chief aim was to do God’s will 
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it made a judge of, We discipline! whic is preechce. When the 
applies to the tof those wh@ profess] SU™™mons came, it ni ready, He suf- 
to be Christ's subje But, it wil err 
p if such disci be er di, soda dy or nig brought relief to hia wearied 
such respectab i nine and body. He was calm and 
willbe dri . submissive; hi failed mot. He had a 
they are, who will be the losers, the faithful | bright prospect before him, and he could en- 
Church which bas performed i rn His Saviour was at his side to cheer- 
God, or, the families whe thus fly in r dissipeted; his cham - 
er wes the very gate of heaven; and se- 


renely and joyfully he enoountered the sun- 
dering stroke which transferred him from the 
‘sorrows of time to the joys of eternity. 

Such scenes as we have portrayed are of 
daily occurrence in our large cities. Few 
comparatively witness them—the multitude 
only notice that each day brings before the 
public a brief and meagre obituary list. 


NEW-SCHOOLCHURCH ERECTION. 


— last New-school General Assembly, 
cL stimulated, perhaps, by the success of 
the Congregationalists in raising their Fifty 
Thousand Dollar Fund, recommended to the 
churches under their care simultaneous 
effort to secure a fund of One Hundred 
Thousand Dollars to aid in erecting church- 
es, chiefly in the West. The Sabbath ap- 
pointed for the. purpose having passed, the 
New York Evangelist reports the results with- 
in a very limited compass, which, so far as 
they go, are highly encouraging. The con- 
tributions in New York and Brooklyn are 
given at about $24,000, and in some half 
dozen churches elsewhere, at about $4500; 
whilst the Philadelphia churches are set down 
for $10,000, making an aggregate of but little 
short of $40,000. Thus far the New-school 
seem to have done better even than the 
Congregationalists, who did well. We hope 
these examples may be a reminder to Old- 
school Presbyterians to give our own Church 
Extension operations a larger place in their 
customary appropriations for benevolence. 
Our Church Extension scheme, if fairly 
carried out, would be an incalculable aid to 
the aggressive work of our Zion. The la- 
bours of our Domestic missionaries must 
always be hampered, unless there is some 
means provided by which they can be fur- 
nished with suitable houses of worship. 
With the comparatively small annual dona- 
tions to the Church Extension Committee, 
they have been enabled to accomplish a 
great amount of good. Scores of churches 
have been built which, but for the aid pro- 
mised from this source, never would have 
been undertaken. 


run 


FRIENDLESS CHILDREN. 


E have been requested to call attention 
to the efforts now making in Phila- 
delphia in behalf of an additional Home for 
Friendless Children. Quite sure are we, that 
no arguments would be necessary to enlist 
in such a cause persons of ordinary sensibil- 
ity. The very idea is a touching one. There 
is a powerful pathos in those words, ‘ Friend- 
less Children.” Where children are blessed 
with kind and affectionate parents, and an 
abundance of friends, their helplessness, 
their tender years, and dependence, render 
them objects of special interest; but where 
they are cast out friendless and alone on the 
wide world, what condition could be more 
pitiable than theirs! If parents, especially, 
wish to realize the importance of making pro- 
vision for this helpless class, let them but im- 
agine, if they can, that by some transmuta- 
tion, their own children should be thus cast 
out, forlorn and desolate, and then ask them- 
selves what they would desire Christians and 
benevolent persons to do for their friendless 
ones; and let this be the standard according 
to which they regulate their contributions 
and labours for those who are actually in 
this situation. Even on principles of econo- 
my, such a cause appeals to the public with 
great power. If these children are allowed 
to roam the streets, and to grow up under the 
baleful influences to which their friendless 
condition exposes them, what can be expect- 
ed from their future career but wretchedness 
and vice. They must inevitably furnish ma- 
terial for pauper houses and prisons. It will 
cost less to have a proper care for them now, 
in their early lives, and to train them up to 
be virtuous members of society, and under 
healthful religious instruction, than to sus- 
tain them in their years of profligacy and 
crime. We greatly honour the kind-heart- 
ed ladies who pity and provide for friend- 
less children a“ Home“ —blessed word for 
them, homeless as they are in such a world 
as this. We have been much pleased to 
see that the principal hotel proprietors in 
some of our cities furnished some of these 
poor children with plentiful thanksgiving 
dinners. We hope this new enterprise in 
Philadelphia will meet with the encourage- 
ment it deserves. 


THE EASTERN WAR. 


HE long-talked-of war in the East has 
at last actually begun. The particulars 
will be found in our Foreign News depart- 
ment and in our London letter. We are not 
surprised at this result. For some time past 
it has seemed to us that hostilities could not 
ultimately be avoided. It is not for us to 
discern the future, but we have a strong 
persuasion that this conflict is to be an im- 
portant link in the providences by which the 
prophecies in relation to the coming of 
Christ’s kingdom are to be fulfilled. It may 
turn out otherwise, but, at present, we can 
hardly see how the result can fail materially 
to change the face of things in the Old 
World. The great powers of Europe have 
become so involved in the difficulty, that 
they will scarcely be able to stop at mere 
mediation and diplomacy. Indeed, Lord 
Aberdeen has more than intimated the 
reverse. England has a special interest 
in the defeat of the Czar, inasmuch as 
if he should succeed in overrunning Tur- 
key the British possessions in India would 
be no longer safe. France would not be 
willing to allow a colossal power, already too 
formidable to be regarded with satisfaction, 
to aggrandize itself still more by swal- 
lowing up an empire; and even Prussia and 
Austria would probably not be unwilling to 
escape from the clutches of the great North- 
ern bear, if once assured that in company 
with England and France, the attempt could 
safely be made. It is not at all improbable, 
therefore, that Russia will be shorn of much 
of her territory and power, that Poland and 
Hungary may again be able to assert their 
rights, and that thus liberty and civilization, 
and with them Christianity, may be more 
widely extended. This is not, indeed, the 
exact state of things which has been antici- 
pated by those who have undertaken to ap- 
ply the prophecies to these events;—they 
have calculated on the triumph of the Czar 
over the Sultan; the downfall of Turkey, 
and with it of Mohammedanism, and the 
ultimate advancement, in this way, of Chris- 
tianity. Things at present seem to augur 
favourably to the Turk; but in either event, 
whatever changes take place, can hardly 
fail to be for the better. 

Whatever may be the result of this great 
conflict, which all seem to agree promises to 
be the most momentous of the age, it is 
quite certain that the elements in the old 
world are at present disturbed to a degree 
witnessed for 8 long 


of Almighty? It is ® notable fact, 
that in all these cases religion i 
less implicated. The Czar commenced his 


of the church at Bethlehem; the victori- 
ous party in China is nominally fighting 
against idolatry and for the religion of the 
Bible; and every triumph of British arms 
in India, is but a fresh advance of Chris. 
tianity upon Paganism. Christians surely 
have occasion to study “the signs of the 
times, and amid all these remarkable con- 
vulsions of the nations to see tho control- 
ing, directing, and overruling hand of Provi- 
dence, and more earnestly than ever, to of- 
fer the prayer, « Thy kingdom come.” 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


E have commenced sending out bills 

in the papers of subscribers who 

are in arrears. In a few weeks we ex- 
pect to get through with all of them. 

Those who receive bills in their papers of 
this week, will confer a favour by remitting 
the amount of their indebtedness with as 
little delay as possible by mail. 

When a draft cannot be procured, bank 
notes or gold can be enclosed, and, if re- 
gistered on the way-bill by the postmaster, 
may be sent at our risk and expense. We pre- 
sume it is mere want of thought on the part 
of any of our subscribers, that they suffer 
themselves to be in arrears. We have al- 
ways considered our paper as a fair and full 
equivalent for the price of subscription. 

Address, in all cases, WILLIAM 8. 
MARTIEN & CO., No. 144 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN FOR 1854. 


HE Proprietors of The Presbyterian 

feel under many obligations to kind 
friends in various parts of the country, for 
their efforts to extend the circulation of the 
paper. It has now been in existence near a 
quarter of a century, with a subscription list 
which has been steadily increasing, and 
which is now larger than it has been at any 
previous time. As the beginning of a new 
volume is at hand, and as we desire to render 
all practicable facilities to those who may be 
disposed to send us new subscribers, we 
make the following offers. 


TO MINISTERS. 


1. In order as far as possible to meet 
the straightened circumstances too common 
among ministers of the gospel, and inas- 
much as they often render services in ex- 
tending the circulation of the paper, the 
price of The Presbyterian will be reduced 
permanently, from the Ist January, 1854, to 
ministers of the gospel to Two Dollars a year, 
when paid strictly in advance. 

2. To any minister who will send us the 
names of two new subscribers, at any time 
between this and the Ist January, 1854, 
together with $6, we will send receipts for 
the two subscribers, and also for his own 
paper for one year. 

8. To any minister who will send a club 
of five new subscribers and Ten Dollars, be- 
tween this and January Ist, 1854, or add 
that number to any existing club, and re- 
mit the money for the same, we will send 
the paper one year free of charge. 

4. To any minister who will send a club 
of ten new subscribers, forwarding Twenty 
Dollars for the same between this and Janu- 
ary Ist, 1854, we will furnish two copies of 
the paper free of charge for one year, ad- 
er the duplicate to any person he may 
select, 


GENERAL TERMS. 

The preceding offers, for the reasons 
mentioned, are made specially to minis- 
ters—to all other persons we present the 
following very reasonable terms. It will 
be seen that when the paper is taken in 
the largest clubs, it comes to subscribers at 
the very low price of about $1.75 a year. 
In feeble congregations, where the people 
are scattered, persons who have different 
post offices can be put into aclub; but in 
all such cases some one of the club must be 
responsible, and forward the money in- 
variably in advance, as in all other clubs. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. | 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one 
ith an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for 
one year, — = 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
be money must always be sent in 
advance. 
When the amount is large, a draft should be 
if 4 
Address, always i 
WILLIAM A MARTIEN & CO., 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


Dr. Jaconus' Lerrers.—The New Or- 
leans Christian Advocate is publishing, en- 
tire, the Rev. Dr. Jacobus’ able Letters on 
Popery and Common Schools, and calling 
attention to them as particularly adapted to 
the wants of the times. 


Grelesinstical Record, 


The Rev. William N. Mebane has received a 
call to the Presbyterian church at Milton, North 
Carolina. 

The Presbyterian church of Smithfield, Penn- 
sylvania, has made a unanimous call to the 
Rev. T. B. Condit, now pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian church, Stillwater, New Jersey. 

The Rey. Jobn Peebles has removed from 
Parkersburg, Virginia, to Steubenville, Ohio. 
Correspondents and others will please address 
him at Steubenville. 

The post office address of the Rev. C. C. 
Jones, D.D., late Secretary of the Board of Mis- 
sions, is Riceboro’, Georgia. 

The pastoral relation between the Rev. L. 
Girardeau and the Wilton church was dissolved 
at the late meeting of Charleston Presbytery, 
in order that Mr. Girardeau should take charge 
of the Anson street church for coloured people 
in Charleston, South Carolina. 

At the late meeting of the Presbytery of 
Georgia, the pastoral relation was dissolved 
between the Rev. J. B. Ross and the First Pres- 
byterian church, Savannah, Georgia. 

At the same meeting, the Presbytery of 
Georgia ordained Mr. A. W. Sproull and Mr. 
James Stacy. The Rev. J. Winn preached the 
sermon, the Rev. J. B. Ross presided, and the 
Rev. D. Fraser delivered the charge. 

The Rev. G. W. Russell has accepted an in- 
vitation from the churches of Loudon and 
Campbell’s Station, Tennessee, and the latter is 
his post office address. 

The Rev. Hugh Hutchinson was installed 
pastor of the church of Le Claire, Iowa, on the 
16th ult., by a Committee of the Presbytery of 
Cedar. The Rev. James D. Mason of Daven- 
port, preached the sermon, and the Rev. J. 
Phelps of Dubuque, gave the charge to the pas- 
tor and the people. 

The Presbytery of Newton, at their late meet- 
ing dissolved the pastoral relation between the 
Presbyterian churches of Smithfield and 
Strondsburg and the Rev. Baker Johnson. Mr. 
Johnson has been elected Principal of the Pres- 
byterial Academy at Newton, New Jersey, to 
which place he has removed. Corresponden ts 
will address him accordingly. 

The Rev. J. L. Vallandigham has resigned 


toaddress him at Newark, Deléware. 


ineulte upon the Sultan because of the key 
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Presbyterian. 
SYNODICAL MEETINGS. 


SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


The Synod of North Carolina met 
at Wilmington, N. C., on 9th ult. There 
were but fifty-one members present. 
The Rev. Hector’ McLean was chosen 
Moderator, and the Rev. Messrs. Mo- 
Neill and Caldwell, Clerks. A delega- 
tion was present from the Synod of 
1 in reference to the interests 
of Union Theological Seminary. The 
discussions on this subject were of great 
interest, and occupied much of the 
time. The action of the Synod was 
very harmonious; the most important 
rt of which is embraced in the fol- 
wing resolutions. 
Resolved, That in the judgment of this Sy- 
nod, the churches of both States, Virginia and 
North Carolina, must look mainly to Union Semi- 
nary for pastors to supply our multiplying vacan- 
cies, and for missionaries to occupy our widely ex- 
our do 
— them when there, it ie highly — 
as son as practicable, to endow a fourth Pro- 
fessorship in the Seminary; and that, there- 
fore, in concurrence with the Synod of Virginia, 
the Board of Directors of Union Seminary be 
instructed to take such measures as they may 
think most wise and effective, as soon as prac- 
ticable, to secure the endowment of a fourth 
Professorship in said Setninary. cot 
Resolved, That this Synod does hereby ear- 
nestly recommend to all the Presbyteries, min- 
isters, elders, and churches under our care 
heartily to co-operate with the Board of Direc- 
tors id consummating the said endowment, by 
cordially receiving and aiding any agent whom 
the Board may send among them, or by liberal- 
ly responding to the call of the Board in what- 
ever way that call may be made in behalf of 
this object. 

Each of the four Boards of the 
Church received special attention. The 
interests in the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions was much increased by the pre- 
sence of the Rev. John C. Lowrie; 
D. D., one of the Secretaries; and also 
that in the Board of Publication by the 

resence of the Rev. B. M. Smith, 
cretary elect of that Board. The 
Narrative of the State of Religion 
shows that there has not been much of 
a specially encouraging character in 
the churches under the Synod’s care, 
during the past year. The next meet- 
ing of Synod is to be held at Concord, 
North Carolina, October 25th, 1854. 


SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


From the Southern Presbyterian we 
learn that the Synod of South Caro- 
lina met at Anderson, in that State, on 
the 17th ult. About one hundred and 
five members were present. The Rev. 
George Howe, D. D., was chosen Mode- 
rator, and the Rev. R. C. Gregg Clerk. 
The opening sermon was preached by 
the Rev. B. M. Smith, Secretary elect 
of the Board of Publication. The 
Rev. Dr. B. M. Palmer also preached 
an able sermon on the subject of Min- 
isterial Support. Synod was addressed | 
by the Rev. Mr, Smith, on behalf of 
the Board of Publication, and cordially 
entered into the measures proposed for 
extending its operations. 

SYNOD OF MISSOURI. 

The St. Louts Presbyterian, speak- 
ing of the doings of the Synod of Mi 
souri at its late meeting, says: —“ The 
Seminary question was briefly discuss- 
ed. There were no official papers from 
either the Danville or the New Albany 
Seminary on the table of Synod, re- 
quiring our action; and hence the only 
question we had to determine was our 
future relation to New Albany. A re- 
solution was offered to withdraw our 
Directors heretofore appointed in that 
Seminary, and to terminate our.connec- 
tion with it, without expressing any judg- 
ment upon the course of those — 
which have determined to continue its 
operations. After some discussion, this 
resolution was unanimously laid upon 
the table, and the resolutions published 
last week were adopted in its stead, 
the first by a unanimous vote.” 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE CHILDREN OF PARIS. 


Messrs. Editorse—You have invited me 
to write down for publication, some of the 
things that were noticed during a recent 
tour in England and France. Allowme 
to deviate from the usual track, and be- 
gin with some information which may 

interesting to your readers in re- 
gard to the children of the gay French 
capital. 

An American traveller, if he be not 
too much engrossed with the grand 
sights, the palaces and gardens, the 
plays and the paintings, can hardly fail 
to notice that there are but few chil- 
dren to be seenin Paris. He will won- 
der what has become of the satcheled 
scholars, ‘‘creeping like snails unwil- 
mend to school; where are the noisy, 
mischievous boys, such as in his own city 
are whooping or scuffling at the corners, 
monopolizing the side-walks with their 
marbles, chalking or coaling the walls, 
chasing the engines and soldiers, or rat- 
tling at the knockers? And as he sur- 
veys the streets and boulevards (there 
are no alleys) for an answer, he easil 
comes to the conclusion that Paris is 
greatly ahead of us in this particular, 
and might be held up as an example of 
good regulations. It is true, there are 
occasional tokens that there is such a 
thing there as a “rising generation, and 
that the whole of living Paris has not at- 
tained its growth. I sawa few well-dress- 
ed boys playing with toy-boats at a pond 
in the garden of the Tuileries. Two 
lovely little things, dressed to perfec- 
tion, were sitting at their father’s desk 
in a stationary, in the showy Rue-de-la- 
Paiz, cutting papers andtalking cunning 
French to customers. Somewhere on 
the south side of the Seine I observed 
a “ Rue dee Mauvaises Garęons, and 
in the petite city of Versailles, a “ Rue 
des Bons Enfans,”’ significant of the fact 
that there were, or had been, places 
distinguished for bad boys, and per con- 
tra, for good children. If I bad en- 
joyed the pleasure of being in Paris 
during the sound of a tocsin, and the 
uproarious building of barricades, ' I 
should doubtless have seen plenty of 
these mauvaises garcons,” as they are 
usually, at home and abroad, ‘foremost 
in riots and insurrections. dened 

But having strengthened the general 
fact by stating a few exceptions, let us 
inquire why, in the streets of Paris, you 
see only men and women, and no chil- 
dren. First, there is a municipal re- 
gulation, sometimes posted up in hand- 
bills, to the effect that children in the 
streets, not accompanied by parents or 
guardians, will be taken eare of by the 
police. Now, as the ‘policemen, with 
their fierce cocked-hats and blunder- 

are very numerous and vigilant, 
and terrible-looking, the reader might 


the pastoral charge of Monokin and Rehoboth 


little folks are to be seen. But, se- 


jcondly, there are not many children be- 


onging to Paris. Here, in Ameri 


at is common for families to make a 


ow of six, eight, or ten children. The 


writer is one out of eight, his father 


— 


was one out of seven, and his wife is 
one of nine; but these familiar exam - 
les confer no distinction. 2 pluribus 
num is a motto of almost universal 
1 In Paris, on the contrary, 
the man is happiest who has the fewest 
arrows in his quiver. Two or three chil- 
dren will complete the roll; four may 
be regarded as a maximum. At 
rate, if there was no accession from 
without, and if young children are as 
liable to die as in other eities, Paris 
could hardly maintain its numbers; af 
least, American expansion would be un- 
known. 
A third consideration, more impres- 
sive, perhaps, than either of those al- 
ready mentioned, is, that infants born 
in Paris are very generally gent to the 
country to be reared, Wealthy mothers 
cannot endure the trouble; hard-work- 
ing mothers cannot bear the expense 
nor afford the time, A poor country 
woman, having just become a mother 
herself, is glad to make a pittance by 
nursing one or two additionally; hun- 
dreds of these are constantly coming 
up to the capital for auch employment, 
and returning home with young Pa- 
risians, who are to be kept away from 
their parents not only during childhood, 
but up to approaching manhood or 
womanhood, when they are ready to 
be measured for the army, or to go into 
shops, or take such stations as may 
appertain to their rank in life. Hence 
there are but few children, with their 
ruddy faces and joyous mirth, to en- 
liven the gay capital of France. Ina 
recent editorial in your paper, there 
were some very just remarks upon the 
way of living in Paris, and the absence 
of the very idea of home. Qne might 
jestingly add, how could there be 2 
ome, where there ia no carpet on 
floor, and no place to warm one’s self? 
But more seriously, how could there be 
a home, where the children are expelled 
as soon as they are born, (or 1 
and kept away until almost old enoug 
to become parents themselves? Sal 
These remarks might be appropriately 
finished by describing a visit to the 
Foundling Hospital; a place where 
young infants, cast out, or brought to 
the door of the Institution by depraved 
or impoverished mothers, are cared for, 
and prepared to be sent to the country. 
It was an affecting sight to see, all 
around one room, the oriba of new-born 
babes; in another, in their little rock- 
ing-chairs, around a blazing hearth, the 
tiny creatures somewhat further ad- 
vanced in life; in a third ward, the 
children affected with sore eyes; and 
so on. My impression is, that the 
Institution does not accommodate more 
five infants at a 
ey must be sent away pretty rapidly, 
for I recollect AN the French 
statistical reports for the year 1831, 
that the number of infants abandon 
by their mothers, (Enfans Trouvés et 
bandonnés,) then in care of the ae 
was, for all France, about one hundre 
and twenty-seven thousand, and for Paris 
alone, about sizteen thousand; whilat 
the annual production of foundlings, for 
Paris only, was from five to siz thousand. 
And out of 35,000 births in Paris in 
1831, 11,000 were illegitimate. Could 
such a state of things be suddenly de- 
veloped, in any of our metropolitan 
cities, we might well expect the earth to 
open and swallow us up. Ret I 
And yet the Parisians certainly ex- 
ceed us in good taste, in courteous 
manners, in amiability, and in de- 
corum. It would even seem that they 
excel us in tenderness of heart, and 
appreciation of social rights and duties. 
nele Tom's Cabin having been pit 
into French, is in everybody’s hands; 
and an impassioned French authoress 
exclaims, “We read it, we devour it, 
we cover it with our tears! Daughters 
of Paris, while you are weeping for us, 
weep for yourselves and for your chil- 
dren ! E. D. 


Hume's Opinion of Bunyan. 


The infidel Hume, exquisite writer as 
he was in his own department, had both 
the original defect and the narrow de- 
velopment. He lacked both passion 
and imagination, and was trained, be 
sides, in the finical French school of 
criticism; and the well known judg- 
ment which he has passed on Bunyan, 
in his essay “Of the Standard of 
Taste, admirably illustrates both his 
natural deficiency and the disadvantage 
of his training. Whoever would as- 
sert, he says, “an equality of genius 
between Bunyan and Addison, would 
be thought to defend no less an ex- 
travagance than if he had maintained 
a mole-hill to be as high as Teneriffe, 
or a pond as extensive as the ocean. 
Though there may be found persons,” 
he adds, who give the preference to 
the former author, no one pays atten- 
tion to such a taste; and we pronounce 
without scruple the sentiment of those 
pretended critics to be absurd and ridi- 
culous.”” Such was the judgment of a 
man who, himself very deficient in 
imagination, could not appreciate it in 
another. The persons“ would not 
now be deemed very “ absurd and ridi- 
culous”’ who, in the instanced compari- 
son, would assign to Bunyan even the 
superiority in genius; or who would 
hold that the style of the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress possessed a charm greatly 
rarer and more meritorious than mere 


elegance, though that of an Addison. 


SWEDISH CHURCH. 


Rev. Mr. Lumsden delivered, in Free La- 
dyloan Church, on a recent evening, an 
address on the Condition and Prospects 
the Church in Sweden, from which coun- 
try the reverend gentleman has lately re- 
turned. The Church in that country, he 
said, had been lying for ages under an in- 
cubus of Erastianism and slavery to the 
civil power, the king being, by the consti- 
tution of the country, its only head, but 
was now beginning to show signs of return- 
ing life, and attempting to shake itself out 
of the fetters in which it had so long bees 
confined ; but had many apparently insur- 
mountable difficulties to contend against; 
and that the object of the present meeting 
was to show sympathy with our brethren 
now in the same struggle that the 
Church in this land, a few years ago, suc- 
cessfully maintained; and, by # collection, 
te assist in carrying tracts, bearing on the 
controversy, into the homes of the Swedes, 
where, during the long dark nights of their 
dreary winter, they would be, eagerly Pe- 
— and that any contribution, however 
small, handed to him. oF 10, apy of dhe 
ministers in town, W be than fully ary 
ceived. The address, which was in every. 
respect peculiarly interesting, was listened 
to with great attention by a numerous au- 


judge this to be reason enough why no 


dience.— Scotch 
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| authority enjoined by law, and yet capable of 
execution only by a moral power. I never saw 
any reason why a Presbyterian should not be- 
come a Con tionalist of the old Connecticut 
— — — 
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en. superior Russian 
be, true, the slaughter 
haus been 


bale wil the but 
we gladly hail any token of success for the cause: 
brit bjée ind robbery. 
idihewhiat incident hea just eccurred 
Charch of England, 


horch of Engignd, aurice, the 
talented but heterodox Professor of Theology in 
London, 


wonder Teed whén Yearn that this is no Epi 
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e in’ stemming the tide of error. In one. of 


the churches of the Diocese of Canterbury, (will it 
be pelieved$) among other statues is) not only 
of, + Chasies L. King and Martyr,’ bat (more ex 
erdimary still,) there is abs ‘of VII., 
Doctor and Bishop.” And yet the good Arch- 
bishop makes no remark of which the publi 
the 


‘opish mass-house could be more elaborately decked 
out with mediaval symbols. Who can doubt that 
this is got ready for the departed and longed for era 
Bugland's reconciliation to her loving mother, 
We have had sad news from Scotland since my 

at. Dr. Gordon, the venerable minister of the Free 
with disruption times, has been taken to his rest, 

This event has been mach fa- 
ted by all classes, and peculiarly so by the Free 

Garch of hich he was one of the brightest and 
most prized ornaments. His consistent but quiet 
testimony was always highly appreciated during the 
struggle, and no man could ever say of Dr. Gordon, 
even in the keenest of the conflict, that he either 
flinched from the duties of the time, or overstepped 
the [limits of Christian temper and charity in respect 
to his opponents. His decease adds another to the 
list of great, men deperted, and strips the old Seottish 
Chuseh of ene of the most cherished, though one of 
the:tipest of her minister. 
well as in private circles, on 
the subject. of a National Fast, which many good 
man dere 2 U fitting manifestation of the nation’s 
sense of sin under the threatened and felt infliction 

, The Established Presbytery of Edin- 


ating that the desire for a fast arose out of a wish to 
i the duties of active exertion in cleansing and 
dining, and thus obviating the natural causes of 
be disease. Had this. ministerial rebuke been ad- 
reased to parties notoriously deficient in these du- 
ties, or ready to make devotion a cloak for indolence, 
nothing could- have been better; but this was not 
the case, and the Home Secretary has only given a 
new how entirely destitute-he is of the i 
Of true reverence for the Great Ruler of all human 
destinies. His advice to leave devotion alone till duty 
bas been done, amounts to this, that we should never 
pray at all. It is not when we have completed our 
‘work, but while we are striving vigorously to per- 
form it; thet t is becoming and acceptable. 


mat prayer , 
Prayer, dn substitute for duty, would be a mockery, - 


2 every enlightened Christian will confess this. 
either the Presbytery, nor any other perty, wished 
a day of National devotion for this end. We all 
know that prayer quickens activity, instead of slack - 
ening the energies, and, doubtless, this would have 
been one of its effects in the present crisis. But such an 
effect this short-sighted politician cannot understand, 
and, I regret to say, that his sneers have called forth 
from many of the newspapers expressions of a ribald 
and unsanctified character, which, no doubt, suit the 


tile of a certain class of readers, with whom, I trust, 


yours would have any sympathy. Meantime, 


give a new proof of his sparing mercy. We 

ve had experience of his faithfulness ta his 
ines in former times, In 1849, the day of the Na- 
j fast, was the commencement of a rapid and 
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Highland, tn 
Duehess:of at Barry’s 
Hotel, Tue hotel-Keeper fad 
no bissbit or \particdlay kind, called « Al- 
bert biscuit,“ % present to ber royal high 
neseyand ent do Mr. THe 
ee, the baker, to buy some. I 
honest tradesman refused to Ball 
Sunduy, to reyalty.''“On hearin 
was 40, 


is; tHe Duchess of 
erwood to supply. 
her household with biscuits during her stay 


d him to, send forty, dozen of the 
ts weekly % Balmor l. 
Tae take 
my boys dat wich me, tite them, and bri 
home a respectable. = 
chanic; + but, sir, it makes my heart sick to 
think of what my wife’ aff the gitls have to 
spend. the day among. I have heard. won- 
der expressed that young women; the worst 
our streets in inf my. can be so well 
spoken, as they, are, when, pot angered or 
drunk. Good schools teamed them to 
language —it was the home, its epritagious 
depravity, which took them, so trained, to 
mac their early-learnt virtue by their pre- 
sent practised inſamy.— “ 8. G. O.“ in the 
Linde — Amsterdam papers 
contain the following. paragraph: — Some 
ume back ‘letters from Brazil stated that a 
slave had found at Bagagem e large dia- 
mond, for which 190.000 florins (240,000 
francs) had been refused. We now learn 
that i hes ‘been purchased by M. Willep, 
Minister of Holland at Rio Janeiro, for 
88250 francs . 
Carton 10 Laptes.—A Naples corres- 
pondent/of she London Morning Post says, 
that a fashionable lady was recently arrested 
by the police because her bonnet was acei- 
dentally trimmed with ribbons which formed 
the Italian tri - t. 


Highlands; 28d che Queen likewise 
8 


Buriat Grovunp in Sram. 
In the Spanish news of the 29th October, 
is 5 he found the following announcement: 
“The Queen presided the evenimg before 
over a Cabinet Council, at which it was 
agreed io grant ‘the ProtesiMnts’a special 
butial-ground.”. So, then, he; most Catho- 
lie Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
grant an opportunity for Christian burial to 
the sudjecis of that Power to which she 
owes he- thtone, and the nation. its, inde- 

ndence. Whether this resolution has 
erg the result of ‘tte buts of 
which followed the, publication of Lord 
Howden’s: co ence with Lersundi, 
to the: recent change in the Spanish Cabi- 
net, or to a determination on the part. of 
Queen Isabella to act more independently 
of: the hierarchy henceforth, must be matter 
ofconjecture., 


Emroration.—News has 
been received of the safe arrival, at Mel- 
bourne, of the John Barrow, the first of the 


| Temperance line af packets, with about 


150 passengers. The commander states 
that, the voyage, no infoxicating 
drinks were taken by the passengers or 
crew, or ven administered as ‘medicine. 


board, bul not a single case of sickness, 
wenty of the officers, — the sur- 
geon, sighed’ the temperance pledge. 


Tye or THE Spanisu 
-In the dark Popish city of 
Lisbon shines ‘a brightly burning Protestant 
light. The Redeemer has been pleased to 
set up his candtestick there, and to cause 
tis shining rays to penetrate into the deep 
surrounding darkness. A Protestant mis- 
sion exists in Lisbon, and the issue of its 
evangelistic labours has been the formation, 
from among the Popish population, of a liv- 
ing Church, embracing among its members 
some priests, and persons of considerable 
standing in the community. This mission 
hae existed for many years, and has been 
assisted, or rather supported, by an annual 
grant of one hundred pounds from “he For- 
eign Aid Society in London. Tho mis- 
sionary and pastor of this church, Dr. Vin- 
cent Gomez, was formerly a Popish priest 
in. Spain, but has been long since enlight- 
ened and converted to the pure faith of the 
gospel: This devoted missionary has la- 
boured amid the most trying circumstances 
in the city of Lisbon, for the spread of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. The pecuniary 
trials and difficulties with which he has had 
to contend have been most severe. His 
whole income is that received from the 
Foreign Aid Society, viz., £100 yearly. 
From this sum he has had to defray the 
expenses of his house, including his chapel 
as part of it, and himself, his wife, 
(who is an English lady.) and three chil- 
dren. It can be easily conceived how poor 
a supply such a sum must be to meet all 
these demands, and that not in a mere 
country missionary station, but in the city. 
of Lisbon. Dr. Gomez has felt his circum- 
stances in this respect painful in the ex- 
treme.— Scottish Guardian. 


ix Paris.—Several 
meetings of the English Protestant residents 
of Paris have been held, with the object of 
obtaining the erection of a church in some 
measure commensurate with the require- 
ments of the English resorting there in such 
numbers, and creditable to the British na- 
tion. A series of resolutions were passed, 
and a deputation submitted to the English 
Ambassador, Lord Cowley, who promised 
to use his good offices in the matter. 


Tun Case or Miss Cunnincnam.—A 
brother of this lady, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was arrested in Tuscany for giving a 
Bible and some other books, printed in the 
Italian language, to a peasant, has written a 
letter to . paper, in which he 
avers that the laws of Tuscany do not make 
the mere distribution of Bibles and religious 
tracts a criminal offence; that the court be- 
fore which his sister’s case stood for ad- 
judication had drawn up, signed and sealed 
a decree acquitting her of the charge made 
against her, when the Grand Duke issued 
the pardon—and that the Duke was per- 
fectly aware of this when he signed the 
pardon, the effect of that document being to 
quash: all law proceedings, in whatsoever 
stage they may be. The inference is, that 
the Grand Duke’s object in pardoning Miss 
Ounmingham was, to save himself from the 
thortification of the publication of the de- 
cree of -acquittal, and the cause of religious 
despotism from the infliction of a “heavy 
blow and sad discouragement.” 


Rome, Oct. 31.—The canon of St. An- 
Fon yesterday morning announced to the 
oman Oathokie world the accession of a 
new saint to the calendar, in the person of 
Father Andrew Babola, a Pole, of the Com- 
on of mattyrdom and beatification has 
strances and ition of the Court of 
Re man ‘Catholic subjects of 
me ere stated 


ld do 
well to abstain from attend 


nding, he. ere. 
| mouy; which was wously performed 


dy. “of P ‘ope 
he cil higher | 


| Gereinony > of ‘sanctification: 


if 604. bal hot only"were there no deaths 


and biography of the blessed Father were 
abundantly distributed at the gates of the 
church, and the expressions used in the lat- 
ter were t soften 
down any irritation already existing in the 
mind: of; be 
lorgibly ta the, of 
achiamatics of the) Greek Church. 
On account Sf hid Zeal and succe 
i’ converting’ sthismatic’ ecclésiastics, with 
their ‘flocks,’ to ie pale of Rome. His 
Holiness and the Sacted College paid theit 
sdorations to the martyt in St. Peter's yes 
terday afierneons) - “con * 
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The Philadefphia: ‘Christian Ad bocute, 
Methodist journal, published at a subsorip- 
tion price, of $1.25, and ultimately, we be- 
lieve, 81, has bean disconti after having 


‘ 
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‘Sate or Pews.=There was a sale last 
weekiof the pews in Calvary (New-school 
Presbyterian) church, Philadelphia. ‘The 
had an assessed value placed upon 
each, aud the amount bid was in the shape 
of ,premiums over and above that sum. 
Henry, White obtained the first choice, at a 
premium of $190, and the assessed value 
being $750, makes the total cost $940, also 
subject to a rent of ten per cent. upon the 
assessed value. Twenty-six pews were 
knocked ‘down at premiums, forming an 
aggregate of $1060, There were also six 
pews sold at the assessed value only—the 
lowest being 6325. The amount yielded 
fromthe sale was 619,585. 


Tur Pau Essays on J DVENILE Delix- 
QUENCY.—At a special meeting of the Man 
agers of the Philadelphia House of Refuge, 
held on the 22d alt,, the premium of $100 
was awarded to Edward C. Hale, Esq., of 
Worcester;) Massachusetts, ‘for the best 
Essay upon Juvenile Delinquency, and the 
second; prize of @50, was given to the Rev. 
T. V. Moore, D. D. of the First Presbyterian 
church of Richmond, Virginia. iri 


Vatvep Testrmontat.—The ladies of 
the Nottoway charch and congregation, in 
Virginia have presented their late pastor, 
the Rev. Theodorick Pryor, D.D., with 
a beautiful silver service, consisting of 4 
pitcher, two goblets, and waiter. They 
are elaborately chased, and evidence taste- 
ful desiga and skilful workmanship. Dr. 
Pryor is now the pastor of the Third Pres- 
byterian church in Baltimore, and is labour- 
ing with great acceptance to his new charge. 


Tue Czar.—lIt is said that the Czar is 
one of the vainest men in the, world, and 
drinks champaighe befote breakfast. He is 
very tall, and a recent work says is very 
proud of it—too proud, perhaps, as he has 
acquired the habit of certain airs which 
often give him a strong resemblance to a 
peacock when about to spread his tail. It 
is well known in St. Petersburg, that 
every well-grown man newly recruited for 
the guard is called into the Emperor’s pres- 
ence, who measures heights with him. His 
air is serious, his glance is wild, even a lit- 
tle savage; his entire physiognomy has 
something hard and stern in it; his gestures 
are abrupt, and he cuts his words in pro- 
nouncing them. The Emperor never shows 
himself but in military costume, the stiff- 
ness of which is in perfect keeping with his 
tastes, and which makes his great height 
still more conspicuous. - Meanwhile, there 
is a Want of ease in his movements; since 
a fall from his horse, he drags one leg afier 
him in a disagreeably inelegant manner. 


Anotuer Comet.—Mr. Van Arsdale of 

Newark, New Jersey, on Friday evening, 
(25th ult.,) discovered an unknown comet 
an the constellation Cassiopea, which is 
‘nearly in the zepith. It is of a small, 
round, bright app urance, with an exceed- 
ingly rapid motion in a direction apparently 
opposite to that of the sun. Aſter only a 
short observation it changed its place very 
perceptibly. It is not apparent to the 
naked eye. 


Rexiciovs Paize Worxs.—About eighty 
years since, a merchant of Aberdeen left a 
large fund, he income of which was to be 
set apart as prizes for Treatises on the Evi- 
dences of the Divine Existence. These 
two premiums are now, for the second time, 
presented for competition, About £2400 
are to be distributed; three-fourths for the 
best work, and one-fourth for the next best 
essay. The decision is to be made on the 
Ist of January, 1854. 


Anotuer Plaxxr.— Mr. Hind, the as- 
tronomer at Bishop’s Observatory, Lon- 
don, discovered, on the 8th November, an- 
other new planet, rather brighter than a star 
of the ninch magnitude. It is the ninth he 
has discovered since the commencement of 
his systematic search in 1846, and the 
twenty-seventh of the group between Mars 
and Jupiter. It was discovered in the Con- 
stellation Taurus, about two degrees south 
of the ecliptic. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Concress.—The first session 
of the Thirty-third Congress of the United 
States will assemble at Washington on Monday 
next the Sth inst. It will be composed as fol- 
lows:—-Senate—38 Democrats, 21 Whigs, 1 
vacancies, the latter being in Alabama, North 
Carolina, Maine, and New Hampshire. House 
Representatives — Democrats 150, Whigs 
71, Free Soil 4. It is stated that the Presi- 
dent’s Message will be sent to the postmasters 
of the most important cities in advance, to be 
given to the publishers of papers so soon as the 
telegraph announces its delivery to Congress. 


Ga Prom Raitroaps.—lIt is stated that, at 
the average price of the last 20 years, a ton of corn 
is estimated not to be worth hauling by wagon, 
when 170 miles from market; while at the 
same distance, upon a line of railroad, it would 
be worth $22.10. A ton of wheat, 330 miles 
from market, is not worth hauling by wagon, 
but by railroad it would be worth $44.55. 


Mosiie anv Onto Raitroav.—At Columbus, 
12 miles above Hickman, Kentucky, the work 
on the Mobile and Ohio Railroad was com- 
menced a few days since by Messrs. Taylor and 
Ramsay, contractors. The timber has been cut 
for several miles, and the grading of the river 
biuff has been commenced. 


Grats as Watrers at Hotets.—A hotel 
keeper from Boston, who took dinner, a few 
days ago, at the Clarendon, says that the pret- 
tiest sight he saw io New York was when the 
dining-room doors were thrown open, and two 
rows of trim looking girls, all dressed in pink 
dresses and white aprons, with their hair plait- 
ed and trimmed in uniform, presented them- 
selves on either side of the long tables, ready to 
wait on the guests at dinner. 10 


Heavy Damaces.—In the Circuit Court at 
Albany, New York, before Judge Wright, a 
verdict of $5100 damages has been rendered 
against the Hudeon River Railroad Company, 
at the suitof Mr. Doyle, for severe and lasting 
injuries which the plaintiff received a year or 
two since at Croton, while a passenger in the 
defendant's car. 


Inventiox.—Joho Bloomfield, 
a mechanic of Albany, has rendered most ac- 
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— West) Reporter :—"The extra, 
nary and continued rise in the price of 


allowing. their legitimate business 
‘easy in their difficulty 
being almost wholly with thosé who have been 
engaged in oatside spetulations:: The dry- 
goods jobbers of New Yotk have beea very for- 
tunate in their collections, amd where one of, 
them visits a commission - house or to 
borrow, a dozen to anticipate the maturi 


_ Hoapirau, ron Minna —4 miners’ hospital 
is to be established at Pottsville, Pennsylvenia, 
for the benefit of the coal region: F. W. 
Hughes, Attorney-General of the State, and a 
well-known, citizen of that has offered to 
contribute $5000 towards fund of $20,000 for the 
purpose, conditional that the whole amount shall 
be subscribed within the next two months by 
responsible’ parties. To aid in the work, a 
N meeting was held at Pottsville on Thurs- 
ay the 24th ult., at which a committee was 
appointed to solicit subscriptions. 5 


Cagatine THe [nprans.—A ent of 
the Baltimore Sun, who was present at the dis- 
tribution of flour and pork by the Governor of 
Minnesota, lately, at the Sjoux agency, above 
Fort Shelling, says that during the ceremony 
he examined the flour, and found it to be ex- 
ceedingly lumpy, musty, and sour. The pork, 
aleo, though better than the flour, was without 
brine. This flour was purchased by the agent 
last spring, and left exposed at the agency for a 
long time, through all tie heavy spring rains, 
without the slightest shelter over it. 


Norta Cost -Gas.—The experi- 
ment madé on Tuesday evening, 22d ult., of 
lighting the village of Greenport, near Wil- 
liamsburg,- New York, with gas made solely 
from North Carolina coal, proved highly sac- 
cessful. The retorts were charged eight times 
in ee hours, while the best Newcastle 
(England) coal will only permit of six, giving to 
the North Carolina ¢oal the advantage of two 
charges per day to each retort. A number of 
gentlemen present, whose practical knowledge 
of the subject C ves some weight to their opin- 
ion, pronounced it the best gas they had ever 
seen; to which Mr. Baxter, the superintendent 
of the works adds, that the North lina coal 
is the best in the world for gas. 


Yettow Fever in Texas.—The yellow fever 
is reported to be raging at Brownsville, Texas, 
where it is said Lieut. Dungan, attached to the 
United States garrison there, has fallen a victim 
to its ravages, 


Lance Tonnet.—A monster tunnel is now 
in course of construction near Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on the route of what is called “the Short-Line 
Railroad.“ The tunnel proper will be 8004 
feet in length, or with its approaches, which 
are to be arched, 10,011 feet. It-will be 29 
feet wide and 23 high, 


Seainas Sol b. — The Warrenton (Virginia) 
Spring property, with 1600 acres of land at- 
tached, has been purchased by Green, 
at $91,000. 


Pearrot Morrtatity. on Saipsoarv.—The 
terrible mortality at sea, which has now pre- 
vailed for some weeks, appears to be without 
abatement. The ship Constellation, which ar- 
rived at New York on the 25th ult. from Liver- 
pool, bad 100 deaths among 916 passengers; 
the Hibernia, also from Liverpool, had 33 deaths 
among 380 passengers, and there were also 
several deaths on board other ships arriving. 
The total naiber of emigrants arrived during 
the 25th ult, was 2325, and among the five 
ships that brought them were 143 deaths. On 
board the Constellation they were crowded, and 
whole families were swept away. An 
of persons suffering from the cholera were also 
landed at the Quarantine. The records of 
cholera at sea are not confined to the papers on 
this side the Atlantic. The English papers no- 
tice the return of several emigrant vessels, 
— to put back by the devastations of the 

isease. 


Inrersal Tabs or tHe Usitren Srares. 
—The internal trade of the United States is a 
source of vast public and private wealth, al- 
most surpassing belief. It now amounts, lake 
trade and Western river trade, to about five 
hundred millions a year, and nearly eleven mil- 
lions of our le are directly interested in 
its prosperity. interests have grown so 
large now as to urge Congressional aid for 
the improvement of rivers and harbours, and 
unite a strong chance of success from the pow- 
er which can be brought to bear upon it. The 
Washington papers are already discussing the 
constitutionality of such aid, and the subject is 
one which will be largely discussed in the next 
session of Congress. 


Yettow Fever.—The benevolent “Can’t- 
get-away Club” of Mobile, publish in the pa- 
pers of that city a closing report of their opera- 
tions there during the prevalence oft th 
epidemic, from which it appears they have 
had under their charge 1920 patients, 270 of 
whom were in the infirmaries, 90 of whom 
died, and the balance were discharged. The 
Club received from all sources $21,031.10, and 
expended $17,666.79. | 


Schools id On1to.—Ohio has 12,000 school 
districts, and 36,000 school directors. There 
are 835,000 youths between the ages of four 
years and twenty-one, of whom 830,000 depend 
on the common schools for their education, and 
more than 500,000 will attend school thie win- 
ter; 50,000 for the first time, and 40,000 for 
the last time; and a number sufficient to turn 
the scale of a State election will become 
voters next year. 


Counci Biurrs.— The city of Council 
Bluffs was founded by the Mormons, after their 
expulsion from Nauvoo, in 1846. It is situated 
on Indian Creek, about two miles from the Mis- 
souri river. Its present population numbers 
Its chief trade 
for the last few years has been with the emi- 

rants across the plains, of whom it is estimated 
— 50,000 to 100,000 have annually procured 
wholly or partially their outfits at that place, 
since the commencement of California emigra- 
tion in 1849. It has some forty good stores, a 
number of mechanical shops, &c., with a print- 
ing office, afd a well conducted weekly paper, 
the Western Eagle. 


Scuoois iu THe Unireo Srates.—In the 
United States and the Territories there are 
234 colleges, with 1651 teachers, and 2459 
pupils. Annual income from endowment, 
452.314; taxation, $15,485; public funds, 
$184,519; other sources, $1,264,280; total, 
#1,916,528. Of public schools there are &0,- 
991; of teachers, 92,000; of pupils, 3,354,173. 
Income, from endowment, $182,594; taxation, 
$4,636,414; public funds, $2,574,669; other 
sources, $2,147,853—aggregate, $9,591,530. 


Causes or Carms.—Of 240 convicts confined 
in the Tennessee Penitentiary, 38 were tem- 
perate before sentenced, and 202 intemperate; 
and 127 were drunk when they committed 
crime. There are 43 whose fathers were tem- 
perate, 197 whose fathers were intemperate, of 
whom 72 were common drunkards. There are 
3 who have had a classical education, 7 a com- 
mon English education, 105 who can read 
and write, 62 who can read only, and 63 who 
can neither read nor write. statistics 
show very cleatly that intemperance and the 
want of education are the two most fruitful 
sources of crime. ) 


_Nosus Generosity,—The Lowell News 
says that the workmen in the Lowell Machine 
Shop have presented to their brother mechanic 
who had his legs cut off, some six weeks ago, 
the handsome sum of between six and seven 
hundred dollars. 

ing his re- 


Countosrriss Dr. Cross in 
sidence, the old mansion on the corner of Wash- 
ing and Titcomb streets, Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts, discovered that the fire-places were 

With eust-iron; and some of them were 
very old and wrought with curious devices. 
One of, them. bore date, probably ofits manufac- 
ture, of 1425, Which was sixty-eqyen years 
before the discovery of the Continent by Colum- 
bus. It may have been used in a n chim- 
neys before it was brought to this country, and 
as yet it is little worn. Another bad a repre- 
sentation of General Wolfe, and lettered round 
in a circelar frame was—* Tod the memory of 


_ year of hig trade. Le never would cell an afti- 
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Gen. James Wolfe, alain 44 Quebec in 1757.” 
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with the Califirnia mails of the let of Novem- 
ber, art 880000 in gold dust on freight, and 


in the of p arrived at 

New York an the ult, She brought 300 
passengere, A complimentary dinner was given 
by ‘the: citizens Of San Francisco ‘to Joti 
itchell, the distinguished Irish refugee. Gov- 
ernor 1 by Mayor Gar- 
rison. Mr, M eal speech, hich 
was received with 
mining news of the fortnight has been interest- 
ing but there are ſew items of sufficient im- 


—4 * to altract attention. New diggings 
ve been discovered at yarioys points. Near 
Fort Miller, on the head waters of the San 

Joaquin, it is eid that rich placers have been 
wand. At Sear’s Diggings = large number of 
neve been made an a hill, discovered to 

rich. Several lucky discoveries have been 
made on the Klamath, and it is said that there 
ie some ‘excitement about the beach diggings 
above Crescent City. The Land Commission in 
San Francisco has been very active during the 
t, and have decided fifteen casea They 
have decided nineteen cases in all, of which 
ten, containing 90,000 acres, have ‘been con- 
firmed, and nine, containing 261,000 acres, have 
been rejected. 

The steamer Prometheus arrived at New 
York on the 29th ult., with 600 passengers, and 
$1,754,000 in gold dust on freight. John Mitch- 
ell, the Irish patriot, wag among the passengers. 


Taarivony.—From Washing- 
ton Territory we have a report that gold has 
been discovered by Captain McClelland’s sur- 
voying party, on the ay of the — * 

t persons engaged in digging were makin 
from three to six dollars —— There being 
po jail in the territory, the people were at a 
loss to know what to do with a man who 
was arrested for horse stealing. . The Colum- 
bian of October 1, says that the immigrant road 
was nearly completed, and Mr. Aiken, the first 
immigrant who had travelled over it, had ar- 
rived at Olympia. It is expected that about 
séventy wagons will enter by the new route 
into Washington Territory this season. 


Orecon.—In Oregon, at the last dates, Oc- 
tober 26th, money was getting scarce. A steam- 
er had been destroyed by fire at Willamette 
Falls. Some of the whites express their de- 
termination to shoot the Indians, regardless of 
the treaty. A few days after General Lane had 
left the Rogue River Indians, they were fired 
upon by a ag te Captain Walker’s men a 
dozen times, though without effect. They 
went to General Lane and complained, but he 
pecified them by explaining that these were 
only a few reckless men, who would be stopped. 


Diptomatic Cosromse.—Mr. Soule has ap- 
peared at the Spanish Court in the usual diplo- 
matic Court costume, without regard to Mr. 
Marcy’s circular. At the Prussian Court, the 
American Minister was notified that he would 
not be received except in regular diplomatic 
uniform, and this order he complied with by 
donning the costume. At the Hague, the Uni- 
ted States Chargé had much difficulty to secure 
a reception in plain dress, but persevered, and 
at last succeeded, though not until he intimated 
his — to return home unless he was re- 
ceived. . 


Arrivat or Kostza.—The barque Sultana, 
from Smyrna, arrived at Boston on the 30th ult. 
Among the passengers is Kostza, who has caused 
* much trouble between our Government and 

ustria. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamers bring London dates to the 16th 
of November. 

War—actual, positive, formally declared war 
—has at length taken place between Russia 
and Turkey, and the armies of the two powers, 
at the latest dates, were engaged in fierce and 
bloody conflict. The latest telegraphic des- 
patches state that the Sultan had placed him- 
self at the head of the army, and that the most 
lively enthasiasm prevailed among the Turkish 
troops. France has ordered an army of twenty- 
five thousand men to be prepared to assist the 
Sultan. Of the course of England nothing yet 
is known, except that the Earl of Aberdeen has 
etated thet there ts u possibility of the Govern- 
ment being forced into a war, and that the 
Channel Fieet has received orders to be ready 
for sailing to some unknown point at a mo- 
ment’s warning. The most significant and 
important feature of the intelligence is the 
announcement that the Czar has formed an 
alliance with Dost Mahomed to declare war in 
India against Great Britain, should the latter 

ist in supporting the cause of Turkey. This 
intelligence had naturally created a great sen- 
sation in London, and it was even probable that 
an extraordinary session of Parliament would be 
convoked. 

The weather was much more favourable 
throughout Great Britain, and the farmers were 
busily employed in sowing their wheat crops, 
which would be planted on a greatly increased 
area of land than was the case, owing to the bad 
weather of last season. 

In the Liverpool Cotton market the demand 
had been moderate, with prices in favour of 
buyers. Flour had advanced 6d.; Western, 
37s.; Ohio, 38s. 

The importation of opium into England is or 
the increase. In the month ending on the 10th 
of October the quantity imported was 36,759 


nds. 
The cholera still prevailed in London and in 
some of the provincial towns. Some marked 
cases had also occurred in Dublin. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The resignation of Lord Aberdeen, the Prime 
Minister of England, was reported in Liverpool 
when the last steamer left. This may have 
been the result of a Cabinet Council, which was 
held in London on Saturday the 12th ult. If it 
be true that Lord Aberdeen has resigned, it is 
likely that Lord Palmerston will become Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, and England take a 
firmer and more decided stand in favour of 
Turkey. It continued to be generally cir- 
culated that Parliament will be called to- 
gether at an early date. Hon. Mr. Buchanan 
was present at the Lord Mayor's annual 
dinner, and made a complimentary speech. 
Other Foreign Ministers and the members of 
the British Cabinet were present. Lord Aber- 
deen took occasion to say that he much favour- 
ed a peace policy in Europe, but that war 
would be preferred to greater evils. The con- 
sequences, thus far, of the strikes in Lancashire, 
have had a beneficial effect in producing cau- 
tion elsewhere. In the Birmingham district, 
the colliers, who had abstained trod work for 
some time, have returned to it upon the old 
scale of payment, while a threatened strike 
among the seamen at Newcastle seems likely 
to be forthwith abandoned. For the first time 
since June, the official returns of the accounts 
of the Bank of England showed an increase in 
the stock of bullion, the augmentation being 
£310,000. 


FRANCE. 


The trials of the parties engaged in the plot at 
the Opera Comique were proceeding, and the 
evidence indicates that there was a conspiracy 
to assassinate Napoleon. The Moniteur re- 
ports that the French troops in Algiers were 
victorious in an engagement with the Arabs on 
the 29th of October, who left 250 dead on the 
field, the French having captured all their 
standards, arms and horses, as well as 4000 
sheep and 390 camels. The French had8 men 
killed and 20 wounded. The metal founders of 
France were earnestly pressing the govern- 
ment for the reduction of the duty on metals. 
The French feel warlike, and their Emperor 
thinks that the Czar of Russia has gone too far, 
and the moment is at hand when neither honour 
nor interest will permit the sword of France 
“to slumber in its scabbard.” Of course the 
people of Paris were greatly excited, but whe- 
ther the war fever would lead many of them be- 
yond the confines of their own city seemed to 
depend in a great measure, judging from the 


tone of their journals. 


| ITALY. 

' Advices from Rome state that the exciting news 
from the banks of the Danube has raised the 
blood of not only the young soldiers of the army 
of occupation, but ‘even the oldest veterans in 
the service, and that numerous applications have 
deen transmitted tq the competent 27 
for permission to witness the opera tions of 
ish army. 


AUSTRIA. 
Forces were being concentrated on the Ser- 
vian frontier, though Austria remains professed- 
neutral, Her object, it ig believed, ig to 
keep watch over the movements of Servia. 
Tbat Government had, meantime, ordered its 


popalation to arm, its determination being that 
neither Russia nor Austria should occupy any 


defined, notwi 


et in session a 
ienna, is to be considered wretitral in the 


notes are ed detween Vienna, 
Paris, aad London, for „purpose of clearly 
defining the pogition that, Austria will assume 
in any contingency that —— A letter re- 
ceived in New York from Mr. Sanders, Amer“ 
can Consul at London, says that the Sultan has 
advised. Austria that unless she withdraws ber 
forces from the frontiers, or her neutrality is 
guaranteed by England and France, he wil de- 
clare war against her. The letter also states 
that Kossuth’s agent was openly received at 
Constantinople, and that Kossuth will be invited 
to Constantinople, und placed at the head of a 
strong division to march on Hungary, unless the 
above condition is complied with. The letter 
also says that offers have been made to Captain 
Porter? of the steamer Golden Age, and Mr. 
Howard, her owner, which will probably result 
in her going to Constantinople. a 


RUSSIA AND TURKEx. 


After a declaration of war by the Emperor 
Nicholas, we have accounts of several bloody 
battles, in which the Russians have been beaten 
back and forced to retreat. A notification 
from the Russian Minister of Finance gives 
warning that an embargo will be laid on Turk- 
ish vessels in Russian harbours on the 22d of 
November. On and after that date, Turkish 
merchant vessels will be declared lawful prizes, 
even although they may have other than Turk- 
ish property on board. Neutral flags will be 
respected even after the commencement of hos- 
tilities. | 

The following is a summary of the most im- 

rtant of this war intelligence. The French 

lat Bucharest, under date of November 
6th, telegraphed the following to Paris:“ On 
the 2d and 3d inst., the Turks crossed the 
Danube from Turtukai, 18,000 strong, and on 
the 4th the Russians attacked them with 9000 
troops. After a brisk cannonade, a combat at 
the point of the bayonet ensued, lasting three 
hours!” Another account of the same battle, 
received via Vienna, states that fourteen Rus- 
sian superior officers were killed, and that the 
Turks were masters of the field, the Russians 
finally retreating on Bucharest, and leaving 
1200 killed and wounded on the field. 

The Russians appear to have been beaten in 
their several engagements at Oltenitza. On 
the morning of the 4th November, the Turks 
made the passage of the river, and the Rus- 
sians, after eighteen hours’ fighting, retired to 
their entrenched position at Oltenitza. Again, 
on the Sth Nov., the Russians made an assault 
on the Turks, but were again, after a sanguinary 
conflict, compelled to fall back to their entrench- 
ments, leaving 1200 killed and wounded on the 
field of battle. They were defeated again, on the 
llth Nov., hen Prince Gortschakoff himself 
made the attempt todislodge the Turks from their 
position before Oltenitza. A despatch, dated 
Vienna, November 15th, announces that the 
Russian commander moved forward to Olten- 
itzaa with 24,000 men, mostly infantry, and on 
the llth met the Turks, when a pitched battle 
ensued. The Russians were compelled to re- 
treat the second time, in disorder, on to Bucha- 
rest, having lost, in the four attacks which they 
made 222 3000 men. The details 
of this latter fight will be looked for with 
much interest, on the next arrival from Eu- 
rope. A great deal of doubt seems to rest upon 
the accuracy of the despatch communicating 
the intelligence, though it seems to be gene- 
rally agreed that there was more fighting on 
the 11th November. 

Accounts from Constantinople state that 
Selim Pacha had crossed the Russian frontiers 
in Asia, and that a battle ensued, in which 
5000 troops were engaged. Both armies fell 
back as night came on. In a second battle, the 
Russians were defeated; and on the 20th of 
October, Masko Bey, an officer in Selim Pacha’s 
staff, with a small force, was suddenly attacked 
by a body of Russian cavalry. The Bey fell 
back, fighting, toward the main body of the 
Turkish army, when the battle speedily became 
general. Fifteen thousand Russians were en- 

ged, and the contest was most desperate. 

he Russians were again defeated, and fled, 
pursued by the Turks, who planted the Sultan’s 
standard, and made their quarters at the Rus- 
sians’ position of Orolle. The only authentic 
statement of any repulse the Turks have met 
with, is that, on the morning of the 9th, their 
force of 2000 men was compelled to evacuate 
the island in front of the strong Russian position 
of Guirgero. 

The news, summed up, shows that the Turks 
have beaten the Russians in Asia; that the 
Turkish left wing in Europe has beaten the 
Russian right wing, comprising the principal 
force of the Czar; and that the Turkish centre 
has whipped 9000 Russians at Turtukai, and 
was pressing upon Bucharest. These defeats 
of the Russian forces tend to increase the diffi- 
culty of any settlement whatever of the quar- 
rel except at the point of the sword, and by 
just so much increase the probabilities of the 
other European powers being drawn into it. 
This is plainly indicated by a note addressed, 
on the 3lst of October, by Count Nesselrode to 
the Governments of Europe, It is said that on 
the Russian Ambassador communicating the note 
of 3lst of Ocbober to M. Drouyn L’Huys, the 
French Minister, he added, in the name of the 
Czar, that if asingle English or French ship 
should pass into the Black Sea, he should con- 
sider itas a declaration of war. It is also re- 
ported that the Poles in the service of Russia 
manifested disaffection, favoured the passage 
of the Turks across the Danube, and gave no 
alarm when they saw them approaching. The 
Turkish fleet was in the Black Sea, and the 
English and French fleets were in the Sea of 
Marmora. The portion of the Turkish army 
under Omer Pasha, which has crossed the 
Danube, numbers nearly one hundred thousand 
men, and their ardour in the cause is unabated, 
whilst their Asiatic and other allies are firm 
and unwavering in their support. 


INDIA. 


The overland mail has arrived, with dates 
from Calcutta, October 4; Bombay, October 14; 
Burmah, September 16; and Hong Kong, Sep- 
tember 27. 

The alarming intelligence telegraphed to the 
effect that Russia had formed an alliance with 
Dost Mahomed to stir up hostilities in India, 
rests mainly on a report, not credited, that a 
Russian army had advanced within ten marches 
of Oorgunze, the capita! of Khiva, and that the 
Khan of Khiva and the King of Bhokhara had 
taken the field against the enemy and were al- 
ready within two marches of Oorgunze. The 
news from Burmah is gloomy. At Rangoon and 
Prome affiirs were in a very unsettled condi- 
tion. Three Burmese chiefs had again taken 
the field, having with them about 10,000 men, 
and were within four marches of Rangoon, 
which place they had resolved upon attacking. 
The war party at Ava was believed to be inthe 
ascendant, and the brother of the King was said 
to be enlisting troops. Almost a famine pre- 
vailed around Prome, and the country was over- 
run with plunderers. It was reported that the 
English force at Rangoon was only 800 men. 


CHINA. 


From China we have intelligence that the 
city of Shanghae fell into the hands of the insur- 
gents on the 7th September. A band of the 
insurgents surprised the imperial garrison, and 
gained ion of the city, with little or no 
resistance. Some of the Manderins were kill- 
ed. The Taoutae Samqua escaped, and placed 
himself under the protection of the United 
States authorities. There was a report that 
Pekin had fallen, but it wanted confirmation. 
Canton remained quiet. Fighting continued at 
Amoy, the imperialists making strong efforts to 
retake the place. Recent accounts of the pro- 
gress of the rebellion were rather contradictory; 
but it seems certain that the insurgents have 

ion of Keang-ping and other towns one 
undred miles north of the Yellow river. It is 
said that the Emperor has accepted the proffer- 
ed aid of the Tartar chiefs north of the wall, as 
a last resource. The population of China is 
estimated at 367,632, inhabitants. In the 
dependencies of Mantchooria, Mongolia, Turk- 
istan, Thibet, &., the population is about 
40,000,000, making a total of over 400,000,- 
000 of * under one government. The 
land in China is estimated at 830,520,100 
English acres, of which 141,119,347, or nearly 
one-sixth, is under cultivation. The total area 
in square miles, is 1,297,999, and the popula- 
tion on each square mile 283. Were the Chi- 
nese a warlike people, and as far advanced in 
all the modern arts and sciences as the Ameri- 
cans or English, they could overrun all Asia, 
and conquer the combined armies of Europe. 
The effects of a successful revolution among 
400,000,000 cannot be foreshadowed by any 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

The papers from the Sandwich Islands are to 
the 8th of October, nearly a month later than 
former advice Prince Kamehameha has re- 
signed the office of Prime Minister, and John 
Young, the former incumbent, and a person 
particularly unpopular with the annexationist 
and anti-missionary party, has been reinstated. 
The Argus, opposed to annexation, has deter- 
mined to open its columns to the advocates of 
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in a civil war, aud have had several bat- 

es ~~ The French steamer Phogvue tias 

gone to the island of Hashune, a 
tation of having u fight with the natives. 


fectly willing that they should go upon the is- 
land to convert the natives. Te i i 
France intends to take possession of the whole 
Marquesas group. The Hawaiian missionaries 
subsequently started for Futuhiva. 


MARRIED 


On the 3d ult., by the Rev. William Hunter, Mr. 
Apam Earon to Miss Jans Vanpemaax, both of 
Alleghany county, Pennsylvania. 


On the 23d ult., by the Rev. J. N. Boyd, Mr. Ro- 
peat Marrrrr, jr., of Liberty, Sullivan county, 
New York, to Miss Euttr Surrm of Thompson, 
New Fork. 


On the 24th ult., by the Rev. Joseph H. Jones, 
D. D., Mr. Samuec to Miss Eciza B., 
daughter of the late Tuomas Crort. 

On the evening of the 22d ult., by the Rev. M. G. 
Clarke, Mr. Benzamin T. Martin to Miss Resecca 
G. McCoury, all of Philadelphia. 

On the 24th ult., by the Rev. W. Mack wood, the 
Rev. James McAsxie to Miss Mary Jane, eldest 
daughter of Mr. N. Goapos, all of Philadelphia. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on the 19th ult., in Montour county, Penn- 
sylvania, at the residence of his mother, in the 22d 
ear of his age, Mr, WILLIAM B. SHEDDAN, 
brother to the Rev. S. S. Sheddan of Rahway, New 


NOTICES 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY ANNI- 
VERSARY.—The Twenty-seventh Anniversary of 
the New York City Tract Society, and Thirty-first 
of the Female Branch, will be held at the Reformed 
Dutch Church, Lafayette Place, New York, on 
Wednesday evening; 14th inst. at 7} o’clock. Fur- 


ther particulars next week. 
Isaac Oncuarp, Secretary. 


— — 


VISITATION OF CHURCHES.—The Committee 
appointed by the Presbytery of Philadelphia to 
make arrangements for visiting their churches with- 
in their bounds, have adopted the following plan, 
which they publish for the information of the minis- 
ters and churches. They have, as far as practica- 
ble, divided the Presbytery into triplets, each con- 
sisting of three contiguous churches, with their pas- 
tors, The divisions, visitors, and time of visitation 
are as follows, yiz: 

Cohocksink Church, Messrs. Johnstone and Shinn, 
Wednesday, December 7th. 

Kensington Church, Messrs. Gaston and Shinn, 
Thursday, Dec. 8th 

Richmond Church, Messrs. Gaston and Johnstone, 
Friday, Dec. 9th. 

Penn Church, Messrs. McDowell and Janeway, 
Wednesday, Doc. 7th. 

North Church, Messrs. McDowell and Ladd, 
Thursday, Dec. 8th. 

Spring Garden Church, Messrs. Janeway and 
Ladd, Friday, Dec. 9th. 

Second Church, Messrs. Wadsworth and Clarke, 
Wednesday, Dec. 7th. 

Central Charch, Messrs. Wadsworth and Shields, 
Thursday, Dec. 8th. 

Arch Street Chureh, Messrs. Clarke and Shields, 
Friday, Dec. 9th. 

Eleventh Church, Messrs. Boardman and Schenck, 
Wednesday, Dec. 7th. 
Seventh Church, Messrs. Boardman and Miller, 
Thursday, Dec. 8th. 

Tenth Church, Messrs. Miller and Schenck, Fri- 
day, Dec. 9th. 

_' Niath Church, Messrs. Cheeseman and Loudon, 
Wednesday, Dec. 7th. 

Fourth Church, Messrs. Blackwood and Loudon, 
Tharsday, Dec. 8th. 

Fifteeath Church, Messrs. Cheeseman and Black- 
wood, Friday, Dec. 9th. 

Union Charch, Messrs. Watts and McAskie, Wed- 
needay, Dec. 7th, 

Westmigster Church, Messrs. McCalla and Mes- 
kie, Thursday, Dec. Gm. 

th Western Church, Messrs. McCalla and 
Watts, Friday, Dec. h. 

Sixth Church, Messrs. Macklin and Owen, Wed- 
nesday, Dec. 7th. 

Scots“ Church, Messrs. Jones and Owen, Thurs- 
day, Dec. Sth. 

Southwark Church, Messrs. Jones and Macklin, 
Friday, Dec. 9th. 

Middletown and Ridley Churches, Messrs. Stead- 
man and Dudley, Wednesday, Dec. 7th. 

Crookyille Chareb, Messrs. Dale and Steadman, 
Thursday, Dec. 8th. 

Chester Church, Messrs. Dale and Dudley, Friday, 
Dec. 9th. 

Great Valley Church, Messrs. McKinney and Tho- 
mas, Thursday, Dec. 8th. 

Phenixville and Charleston Churches, Messrs. Mo- 
Kinney and Bingham, Friday, Dec. 9th. 

Welsh Church, Messrs. Leyburn and W. E. Jones, 
Wednesday, Dec. 7th. 

Gloucester City Church, Mggsrs. Miller and Sen- 
nar, Friday, Dec. 2d. 

The Committee recommend that the meetings be 
held afternoon and evening; that the exercises be 
reading the Scriptures, preaching, exhortation, 
prayer, and praise; and that the people of the uni- 
ted churches, as far as convenient, attend in each 
others’ places of worship, the three days. 


HE LAST DAYS OF CHRIST—By Schauffler, 
the devoted and eloquent American Mission- 
ary at Constantinople. This is a volume which 
should be found in the Library of every Christian. 
The Editor of the Vermont Chronicle says :—* This 
is one of the richest volumes of Christian medita- 
tion that we are acquainted with. The author has 
aimed to realize the scenes of which he writes—to 
draw very near to Christ, and to catch, not only the 
words that fell from his lips, but all their richness 
of meaning, as indicated by his Divine nature, his 
character, and his position among men.“ 
. Published by 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston, 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
For sale by the Trade generally. 
dec 3—4t 
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ALL WHO MOURN—AND WHO HAS NOT 

LOST A FRIEND!—Voices from the Silent 
Land; or, Leaves of Consolation for the Afflicted. 
Compiled by Mrs. H. Dwight Williams. The Edi- 
tor of the Toronto Globe speaks thus of this beau- 
tiful compilation :—*‘ This is a delightful volume, 
saited for all; for all have some dear friends who 
have gone into the ‘Silent Land,’ and after 
whom they sometimes cast a longing look into the 
shadows of that pale realm.“ 

The air is full of farewells for the dying, 
And mournings for the dead.’ 

These ‘ Voices from the Silent Land’ have been 
compiled by one while in deep affliction—her aim 
being to induce others to make a good and wise 
use of afflictive dispensations, while at the same 
time she receives soothing consolation to herself. 

»Tis sweet, as year by year we lose 
Friends out of sight, in faith to muse, 
How grows in Paradise our store.’ 

The volume before us is eminently fitted to aid 
us in such musing, and, therefore, we heartily com- 
mend its perusal to those in affliction.“ 

Published by 

JOHN P. JEWETT & co., 9 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
For sale by the Trade generally. 
dec 3—4t 


HE NEW YEAR—1854.—On the first of Janu- 
ary next, Gleason’s Pictorial will commence 
its sizth volume, and will appear vastly improved in 
all respects, with a superb new heading, new type 
and dress throughout, and will be printed upon the 
finest paper. As the proprietor of the Pictorial 
has purchased the entire good-will of Barnum’s New 
York Illustrated News, and has merged that journal 
in the Pictorial, the public will reap the advantage 
of this concentration of the streagth of the two pa- 
pers upon one, both in the artistic and literary de- 
partments. The same brilliant host of contributors 
and artists will be engaged on Gleason’s Pictorial 
as heretofore, and a latge addition is also made to 
the corps, both in taleat and number. The most 
liberal arrangements have been completed, and 
such as will enable the proprietor to produce by 
far the finest illustrated journal yet published, and 
much superior to the present issue of the paper. 
The columas of the Pictorial will constantly be 
beautified by all that can please and instruct in art 
and nature, and its literary department will fully 
sustain the high reputation it has so long enjoyed. 
The pages of Gleason’s Pictorial“ will contain 
views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western 
hemisphere, of all the principal ships and steamers 
of the navy and merchant service, with fine and ac- 
curate portraits of every noted character in the 
world, both male and female. Sketches of beauti- 
ful scenery, taken from life, will also de given, 
with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the ‘sea, 
and will present in its mechanical execution an ele- 
at specimen of art. It will contain fifteen bun- 
dred and sixty-four square inches, giving a great 
amount of reading matter and illustrations, and 
forming a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen oc- 
tave pages. 4 
— Three dollars per annum. Published 
every Saturday by F. GLEASON, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
A. WINCH, 7 
116 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Agrent. 
dec 3— 11“ 
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ToR THE. — a’ 
vings, — — the letter-press in the 
style fromtis and vignette 
by Cloth $3, full 7 hay moroc- 
co OV. 
‘Seotland, fich in the treasures of Bie- 
tory, and Philosophy, here — 
long array of poets, such as any — IN 
— acknowledge as ite own 4 
or. 
Thie ame large octavo volume, printed in beant- 
ſul sod — with many choice engra 
ings, containing we believe, the Gre. extended ¢ 
lection of the jroductions- of the Seo 
Porn has ever been made. It candot fail t 
Seceptable to all who can appreciate the fngst 
creations of genius.— Ar 
Gray’s Elegy and other — illustrated by Gil- 
bert. Cloth $1, fall gilt $1.50, Turkey morecee 


art can make them. typogra 

are both exquisite.— Purtian 

Family Werabip, a Series of Prayere by 180 

gymen of Scotland. Cloth $3, bal calf $4, Turkey 

morocco $5. 

Daily Commen Clergymen 

Same styles and ng 1 

ve 


Scort’s Commentaay on the Holy Bible. 
volumes, quarto, large ype, * on white 
paper, and neatly bound im plain sheep binding, 
$12.50; halfcalf, $15. 

The capital excellency of this valuable and im 
mense undertaking, perhaps consists in following 
more closely than any other, the tair and adequate 
meaning of every part of Scripture, without regard 
to the niceties of human syatema; it ie, in « 
sense of the expression, a scriptural comment. 
has likewise a further and a strong recommendation 
in ite originality. It is emphatically the Comme 
tary of our age, presenting many of the last lights 
which history casts on the interpretation of prophe- 
75 giving several of the remarks which sound Grid 
ciem has accumulated from the different branches 
of sacred literature, abviating the chief ebdjections 
which modern annotators have advanced against 
some of the distinguishing doctrines of the gospel, 
and adapting the instructions of Scripture to the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the times in which we live. 
Already one hundred thousand copies of this work 
have been sold, and the constant and increasing 
sale proves the high estimation id which it is de- 
servedly held. The present edition is superior to 
any that has yet been issued, not only having all 
the author’s final corrections, but aleo a number of 
useful Tables, a Concordance, Family Record, 
together with the advantages of large type, white 
paper, and substantial binding. . 

enay’s COMMENTARY. Fine edition on large pa · 
per, neatly bound in half-calf, 6 vols. $16. | 

It is the best Commentary by far from any one 
hand in the English language, and we may say the 
best in the world. Its daily reading may be com 
mended, not as an, exposition merely, but for the 
richness of its spiritual wiedom, and br the purpose 
of personal edification and growth in grace. We 
wish that it could be possessed as an heir-loom by 
every family ia the United States 2 

Pool’s Annotations on the Holy Bible. 3 vole., 
halfcalf, 818. 

Owen’s Works, 16 vols., cloth 820, half-calf, 


$25. 

The Law and the Testimony, by the author of the 
„Wide, Wide World,“ &c. 8vo, cloth 63, half-calf 
$4, morocco $6. 

Cheever’s Powers of the World to Come. $1; gilt 

50 


$1.50. 

James’ Christian Father’s Present to bis Children. 
75 cts., gilt $1.25. 

James’ Young Woman’s Friend and Guide. 75 
cts., gilt $1.25. 

Jacqueline Pascal; or, A Glimpse of Convent 
Life in Port Royal. From the French of Cousin, 
Vinet, and others. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. W. R. Williams, D. D. 12mo, $1; gilt $1.50. 

Infidelity, ite Aspects, Causes, and Agencies. By 
Pearson. — $2; half-calf, 83. 

Charwick on the Attributes. 2 vols., $3; half-calr 
$5. 


NEW JUVENILES. 


Clara Stanley; or, A Summer among the Hills. 
50 cta,, gilt 75 cts. 

The Claremont Tales; or, Illustrations of the 
Beatitudes. 50 cts., gilt 75 cts. 

Shepherd’s Call to the Lambs of his Flock. By 
Bolton. 50 cts., gilt 75 cts. 11 

A Hundred Short Tales for Children. 60 cents, 
gilt 76 cents. 

Mamma’s Bible Stories. 50 cents, gilt 75 cents. 

A Sequel to Mamma’s Bible Stories. 50 cents, 
gilt 75 cts. 

Fanny and her Mamma. By do. 50 cts, gilt 75 cts. 

Louis and Frank. 60 cents, gilt 75 cents. 

Scripture Facts. By the author of the Peep of 
Day.“ Gilt 50 cents. 

The Child’s Own Story Book. By Mrs. Jerram. 
Coloured plates. 50 cents, gilt 75 cents. 

Little Annie’s First and Second Books. 75 cts. 

Rhymes for the Nursery. By Jane Taylor. Col- 
oured plates. 50 cents, gilt 75 cents. 

Very Little Tales for Very Little Children, Ist 
and 2d Series. 75 cents. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners. By Mrs. Bar- 
well. Coloured plates. 50 cents, gilt 75 cents. 
Watts Divine Songs. Elegant edition. Coloured. 
40 cents. | 

New Cobwebs to Catch Little Flies. 50 cents. 

Near Home. By the author of Peep of Day,” 
Ke. New edition. 18mo. 50 cts, gilt 75 cts. 

Far Off. By the same author. New edition. 
18mo. 50 cents, gilt 75 cents. 

Holiday House. By Catherine Sinclair. 1i6mo. 
75 cents. 
Clever Stories for Clever Boys and Girls. 50 cts. 

Olive Leaves. By Mee. Sigourney. lfmo. 75 cts. 

Water Drop. By the same author. 16mo. 75 cts. 
* to My Pupils, By the same author. }6ma. 

cents, 

Sigourney’s — — Book, 40 cents; Girls’ Book, 
40 cents; and Child’s Book, 35 cents. > 

Bretts’s Indian Tribes of Guiana. 18mo. 50 cts. 

Farmer’s Daughter. By Mrs. Cameron. 18mo. 
30 cents. 

The Commandment with Promise. 
16mo. 75 cents. | 
Tales of the Scottish Peasantry. By Dr. Duncan. 
50 cents. 

The Cottage Fireside. By Dr. Duncan. 40 cts. 

Children of Manse. By Mrs. Duncan. 50 cts, 

Rhymes for My Children. By M. L. Duncan. 
25 cents. 

Frank Netherton. 18mo. 40 cents. 

Infant’s Progress. By Mrs. Sherwood. 76 cts. 

Jamie Gordon; or, The Orphan. 50 cts, 

Anna Rots. By Grace Kennedy. 30 cts. 

The School Girl in France. 50 cents. 

Michael Kemp, the Farmer’s Lad. 40 cts. 

The Paetor’s Daughter, By Mrs. Hopkins. 40 cts. 

The World of Waters. By Mrs. Osborne. 75 cts 

Charlie Seymour. By Miss Sinclair. 30 cts. 

Limed Twigs to Catch Young Birds. 50 cts. 

Hymns for Infant Minds. By Taylor. 40 cts. 

. r * the Covenanters. By Pollock. 75 cents, 
gilt $1.25. 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. 75 cents, 
gilt $1.25. 

Published by 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway, New York, and 


Illustrated. 


For sale by WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above 
dec 3—4t Sixth, Philadelphia. 


T S. ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE—Gives 
„ over 900 large, double columa octavo 

of choice reading matter in a 9 Also, from 12 
to 15 steel engravings, of a high order of excel- 
lence; besides from 150 to 200 fine wood engrav- 
ings—all for $1.25 in clubs of four subscribers! 
The cheapest Moathly Magazine ia the world. No 
periodical in the United States has been more gen- 
erally or more warmly commended by the press 
than the Home Magazine. The third volume be- 
gins in January, 1854, and will contain a new 
moral story, by Mr. Arthar, of considerable leagth, 
entitled The Angel of the Household.” 

The Home Magazine and Godey’s Lady*s Book 
sent one year for $3.50. The January number will 
be ready by the first week in December. Send for 
specimen numbers. They will be furnished free of 
charge. 

Terms—In advance, $2 a year; 4 copies, one 
year, $5; — 1 voir, — and one to 

of club. ress, post-paid, 
8 T. S. ARTHUR & co., 
dec 3—3t 107 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


OVERNESS.—A lady desires an engagement in 
a family—sho is a most competent teacher in 
Music, Drawing, aad French, in addition to all the 
English branches; has had much experience ia 
tuition, and can offer most ng testimonials 
and references. Address Alpha, Miller’s Book- 
store, Broadway near Bleeker street, New York. 
dec 3—4t 


HE ONLY LADY’S BOOK IN AMERICA,— 
So pronounced by the entire Press in the United 

States.—Goper’s Lapy’s Book ron 1854.—?4ra 
Year.—One hundred pages of reading each month, 
by the best American authors. A newand thrilling 
Story—certainly the most intensely interesting one 
ever written, entitled—The Trials of «4 Needle- 
woman: by T. 8. Arthur; will be commenced ia 
the January Number. The oaly Coloured ! 
upon which any reliance can be placed, receiv 
direct from Panis, and adapted to the tasts of Ame- 
rican Eadies by our own “ Fashion Editor,“ with 

Dress Making. —Our monthly description of Dress 
Making, with plans to cut by. None but the latest 
fashions are given. The directions are so plain, 
that ever Lady can be her own dress maker. 

Embroidery.—An infinite variety in every Num- 


‘ber. 

Dress Patterns.—Iafante’ and childrens’ dresses, 
with descriptions how to make them. All kinds of 
Crochet and Netting work. New patterns for Cloaks, 
sleeves—with fall directions. Every new pattern of 
any portion of Lady's dress appears first in the 
Lady's Book, as we receive consigaments from PA- 
Ris every two w 

The 


ursery.—This subject is treated upon tre- 
quently. 


Godey’s invaluable Receipts upon every Subject.— 
Indispensable to every family, worth more than the 
whole cost of the Book. | | 

Musie.—Three Dollars worth is given every year. 

Drawing .—This art can be ta to any child 
by a series of drawings in every Nambar for 1854. 

Model Cottages.—Cottage plans aad cottage farni- 
ture will be continued as usaal. —— 

Splendid Stee! Line and Mezzotint Eagraviags in 
every Number. They are always to be found in 


Goper. 

„ Tay Book contains precisely that for 
. — would have to take at least three other 
Magazines to get the same amount of information. 
" Godey’s Lady's Book and Arthur’s Home Mags- 
zine, or Arthur’s Home Gazette, will be sent one 
year on receipt of $3.50. 
2 “ce 66 


* . — 5 * 
5 „ + and an extra copy to b 
| L. Al 


dec 3—2t 113 Chestnut streets Phi pha. 


oll They were about the size throughout the entire group. The total 
2 — the anid‘ shape of old fashioned grave-stoues, and pan papers that of cages reported up to the 8th of Oetober, 
Maurice ond would weich from one to two hundred poundé | Brdck had been instructed: to notify the Ports reached the enormous'sum of 5661, of whom 
407) mat Austria, he withdrawn 2083 are known to died. The smali-poxz 
| sion and delight was to be in the law. He has disappeared from Lahaina. 
10 —— | 80 expensive fo gree cok of ; pick 
pad ra pod fy ot bet. mem. 1210 The nativés of the Island of Reieten — 
. — — — — 
— p in thee vicinity is wonder an in- awalian mieuonaries arrived at wi 
' simon n antes we have just learned theta dealer from the intention of going to Fatnhiva, ove of the 
3 5 1 — mfries produced week from an eminent most northerly of the Marquesas group. Mr. 
| r ; sii N — breeder in Wilmot, sixte pat ae: Page, the French governor of Tahiti, said that 
% 74 ' 40 rl * Whilet driving them böte, be sold ten of these Fatuhiva belonged to France, but he was per- 
3 dy, gsined shepp-at #30 each, clearing at once $140 by the 
4 — — over end above the six sheep he 
* NERAL Business Matrers.—The New York Jour- 
— | nal of ce says, those nts who 
) . being said to be . 
Uke t ane 
* Were venty der pro 
‘chat our readers do ‘nog. giro, 
— gives te a decided — 
rade and, demineering just 
| 
we, 1 as the 
K bishops ne der bod, there’ may be found in the 
a . — xec ‘thin 8 t 
— of the of the — ͥ — 
3 with Arche the. Rev. Mz. K , aod 
a one or in more, heen. deeply engrossed by what is 
called Christian Socialism, a scheme which they ex- — 
“existing of regina, and 
His doctrines are of the 
doxy, so as to impose on the ‘unwary, 
12 It is gn ipline, by Ahſch aueh 
% doing mischief in a position. —.— dis influence 
fail as to the which tg 
he be weithiont to bold. an ap- 
| gives him, in — 
prominent places metropolis, weekly 
Rx —— with all the 
force and eloquenes of which he is a master? or, 
101 „ the Church — ro in 
‘a strange tacle to hris- 
— ‘ertote oceupy- 
ing the te extremes of opinion, go on equally un- 
-Profegsor, Maurice, and in this 
af thoes lately appointed by 
be generally ‘heve 
| — iss) ‘of ‘nd 
d bim, ahd keeps ite place. A inend of mina, | 
véꝛ 
— | 
burgh addressed a fetter on the subject to Lord Par ee 
¢ on, requesting to be informed of the intentions 
retarn @ very undeserved and flippant reply, insinu- 
| 
1 | 
| | 
| 
to call the people to fasting and hamiliation, trusting 
: it may please the Lord yet to stay his judgments | 
| 
| 
striking abatement of the disease; in 1833, when 
the pestilence had ravaged with most appalling viru- 
lence the town and neighbourhood of Dumfries, the 
| people, on the summons of the Church Courts, hum- 
; than one-half, and thereafter they graduelly declined, 
till, in.e.few weeks, the disease ceased.’ Have 
a teagon then to desire that the Lord shoald be sought 
— — 
— 
1 also suffering to some extent, and several diat rieta of ceptable service to night travellers, by invent. 
London are more or less affected. ; There ie ressom ing inclined. car-seats, upon which travellers 
to fear that summer pw the: malady end in- upon railtoads may repose as comfortably as in 
virulence, be meantios, the usual their beds. These seats, epright for_day tra- 
— , of baing adopted velters, open by a simple process, and with each 
cr economy to occupy but little more room than 
The Ml that could the seats now in use, This is really a great 
— ¥ — des ecidom improvement. 
4 indalaed reaarding the barvest.of 1864. arsine | 
from ih threstened ing | 
autem seed |  diseppomted. | 
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er the pardon of his primal 
prevedent, to either a, subsequent sin, 
spiritual that all 
‘of 1 | at 
by 
nature desire God, and that the difference be- 


Behind her chair “to hide and peck”— 
No wonder chat shewepth 


hat name; bet Arminia us Dr. Winans 
can erer balicve what is 


At Hom sp or, How to Behave. 
By Mrs. Manners, author of Pleasure and 
Profit.“ New Tonk, 1853, vans & Brittan. 
Square 18 mo, pp. 165. 
God manners are an irnportant addition to 


ny one's capitel in carrying on the great con- 
— of life. The proper place to begin their 
woquisition is at home, und the proper time is 
author are such will insure a proper beha- 
viour towards all, if they are only wee 
and carried into practice, | ‘The various topie 
are presented in a way to ieren young read- 
ers, and we advise all paremte who wish their 
hildreu to be ladies and gentlemen in their 
deportment, to, proyide them with this ve 


Visrrons. By the author of “ Mus- 
Hänge ef an Invalid,” “Clouds and Sunshine,” 

40. New York, 1853, John. S. Taylor. 12mo, 
This book which the Spiritual Rappers 
The author calls up an 
vray. Whose .conyersations with 
each other are given in considerable detail. 


‘The spirits aré quite as eminent as any with 
whom the Voss have bad to do, and their re- 


volations quite as consistent and veritable. 


Hyratia; or, New Foes with an Old Face. 
By Charles Kingsley, Jr., Rector of Evers- 
fey; author of “Alton Locke, “Yeast,” 
Boston, 1853, Crosby, Nichole d Co. 
2 vols. 12mo, pp. 303, 325 „ 


We entiounced last week volume of Village 


„Alton Locke” and Yeast” are familiar with 
due author's skill in this species of writing. 
He is always talented, often pithy and forcible, 
and seldom fails to show his idiosyncracies. _ 
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rdolph’s”” and Salander 
„With illustrations from 


be This bock will prabably be regarded by 
some as barren in incident. The actudl 
recorded may seem common and tri- 


vial, and the — of 
It however, a 

‘Paral pictures. Its object is to put into 
print every day country life; to set before us 
green pastures, yellow harvest-fields, shadowy 
glens, murmuring brooks, swaying tree-tops; 
to regale us with the hum of insects, the songs 
of birds, and the lowing of cattle; with the 
ft ce of wild Howers and of new-made hay. 
In this the author bas succeeded. He is par- 
tial to the Episcopal Prayer-book—at least the 
outside of ft. We do not remember that he 
‘says much bout what is in it; but soon after 
the volume was laid on our table, we opened it 
at four different places, and found the prayer- 
book protruding almost as conspicuously every 
time, as one may see it projected in front of 
somé ladies on their way to church on a Sun- 
The illustrations are finely 


— 


‘Tar Day-Srama; or Simple Bible Instruction 
for the Least and the Lowest. Philadelphia, 


, Phis i . good book—the best of the sort we 
have seen from the Union for some time. It 
‘was written for the instruction of a deaf and 
dumb child, in whose education it was neces- 
sary to employ the simplest forms of language, 
‘and is on that account all the better for chil- 
drea who have the use of all their senses. 

quiries relative to the Antediluvien and 


earlier Postdiluvian pericds, with discus- | 


„ sions of several of the leading questions of 
the present day. By the Rev. J. Munson 
tend, M. A., author of “Thoughts and 


_ “Gounsels for the Impenitent, &0. Boston, 


oi 1853,. Gould & Lincoln. * 

This is an interesting hook. We have found 
ourselves drawn on from one to en- 
other, by an attraction which by no means be- 
to all books which come to our table. 
The period of which the author treats, of almost 
a thousand years, lying near the beginning 


~Of time, has been so little discussed by popular 


jwritars, that the topic may be ed as, in 
some degree, a fresh one. Though fur- 
aished with comparatively meagre materials, 
He bes seldom gone into tho regions of vague 
apeculation, but has confined himself, to a 
great extent, to the teachings of the Bible and 
‘of sctenda. “Wherever a controverted question 
ariaes, he endeavours fairly to state the argu- 
ments on doth sides: He shows more of a 
leaning towards, Dr. J. Pye Smith’s notions 
with regard to the extent of the Deluge, and on 
some other points, than we day The lecture 
phraseology, addressed especially to ‘young men, 
might been omitted disadvantage. 

Tue Conservative Element of American Civi- 
is the topic of un uddress delivered 


the .. D. D., of .Richm 
Virgin before the Literary Societies of Frank- 


in College, Pennsylvania. In addition to thie 
1 of ‘his duties to a large and 
jon; Dr. Moore finds time 
This ad- 
dress is but one of n his 
Pen, in aephere without the range of his pa- 
‘svogutions. “It is marked with excel- 
Yent ‘practical’ thoughts, lucidly and forcibly 
— — ne for December, in 
pn. fo much substantial reading matter, 
ae ing, copied hat is 


e new year, ahd wo wish, the litor. what he 


of this month! need ever be afr 
— 


damage bywhiat he-finds in its pages. 

Magazine for November contsins 
articles on Brute Life in the Al- 
the Romans in Scotland; and 


Ur kun Riven. By F. W. Shelton, author of 


| journal with some graphic and elegant 
| sketches of Ireland and the Irish, The 
| following graceful and truthful tribute 


Nom thi We have. those, traits at times develope themselves 
tale from the same pen. Those who have read 


de bed been young; and children deer, 


M. Maurier Felix Belly, a writer in 


| the richest, and certainly the most full 
| of life of this land so life-full, is the 
population itself. No European race, 


| pretension still more, end in a manner 
almost irrefragable, is the 


| of a duchess, and the — of a queen. 


is certainly the most magn 


mn 


‘of Galway, t 
West a of Belfast, the Anglo-Nor- 


a domestic morality quite remark 


cities of the country, as in all great 
centres of of evil, 


more circumscribed in Dublin than else- 


She watched the little ones at play, 
As she had played of yore. 
She knew that cankering cares would come 
To spoil the castles fair, 
Their little hearts were building high, 
For they were built in air. 


She called her own, had érept 


For they were dead; and these brought back 
The of their tone. 
And drew those tears to bathe the flowers, 
In memory’s garden sown. 


IRISH BEAUTY. 


the Parts Oonstttutionelle, has lately 
been on a-yisit te (the Emerald Isle, 
and is enlivening the columns of that 


to Irish female beauty is a good speci- 
men of his style, 
“But the most remarkable element, 


that of the Caucasus excepted, can com- 
pete with it in beauty, The Irish blood 
is of purity and distinction, especial 

amongst the females, which strikes all 
strangers with astonishment. Every- 
body knows that the beggars of green 
Erin aver that they have all issued from 
noble, and some from 2 blood. This 
preténsion is ‘explainable up to a cer- 
tain point, by the series of catastrophes 
of which the history of Ireland is com- 
posed, and by the aristocratic particles 
—0's and Mac'e—prefixed to almost 
all their names. But what justifies the 


perfection of 
their forms, and the patrician beauty 
of their race. The transparent white- 
ness of the skin, that absorbing attrac- 
tion which, in France, is but the attri- 
bute of one woman in a thousand, is 
here the general type. The-daughter 
of the poor man, as well as the fine 
lady, possesses an opal or — tint, 
the arms of a statue, the foot and hand 


Rags, misery, and manual labour have 
no effect upon those native endowments. 
Even beneath the thatched cabin of the 

or peasant, in the midst of the potato 
Bela, which yields his sole nourishment, 


with unmistakable vividness. In the 
most wretched streets of the olden quar- 
ters of Dublin, the most ideal tintings 
of the pencil would grow pale before the 
beauty of the children; and in the com- 
pact crowd which each day occupies 
the, galleries of Merrion Square, ther 

t coliec- 


tion of ‘human’ beings ’ 
„One of the special characteristics 
of this Irish beauty, and its liveliest 
charm, is its variety. In England all 
the women are l all the men 
resemble each other. The uniformity 
of the soil and of manners has pene- 
trated even their countenances. One 
same equivocal shade of hair, the same 
whitish but faded hue, the same unme- 
lodiows tone of voice, the same well-fed 
condition, an equal subjection to the 
same movements, as to the same habits 
of stiffness and of pride, make of John 
Bull an unique original which you find 
in all his copies. In Ireland there are 
as many different physiognomies as 
there are individuslities. The common 
basis of the national beauty is the pear- 
ly whiteness. of the skin. But all the 
— shadings of hair, from that 
which glistens beneath the gilded backle 
to the tresses. imprisoned by the jew- 
elled cirelet, here combine with the 
richest colours of the eyes. Blondes, 
with black eyes, and —— with 
blue, are by no means rare. Nothing 
sorry, besides — nothing worn out in this 
opulent nature. The race is as strong 
as it is handsome, as vigorous as it is 
charming. The girls of Connemara, 
with their queenly shoulders and eyes 
of fire, would put to shame, at this day, 
those daughters of the East from whom 
they are said to be descended. 
We have asked many Irishmen the 
reason of this peculiar preservation 
through so many causes of degeneracy 
and ruin. What seems to me the most 
probable is, that it must be attributed 
to the singularly energetic mixtures 
which have constituted this race, and 
the purity of morals which has main- 
tained i; We have in France, in the 
city of Arles, and in some other less 
known localities, examples of antique 
beauty with the potent germ of the 
aboriginal tribes. It is likewise scien- 
tifically admitted that nothing developes 
more the human organization than mul- 
tiplied mixtures of races. It entered, 
without doubt, into the designs of Pro- 
vidence to elicit from the real fraternity 
of the people an energetic means of 
physical: perfection. Thus, no country 
has undergone, more than Ireland, those 
often unhappy conditions of a primor- 
dial constitution. The history of its 
origin is but the narrative of the suc- 
cessive invasions of Phoenicians and 
Milesians of Spain, of Danes and Sax- 
ons, of Normans and Anglo-Normans, 
races brown or fair, conquering or civil- 
iging, who have left their traces upon 
the soil. ‘These traces still exist. You 
recognize them in a variety of types— 
are, in Janguage, in monuments 
above all, in the manners. There is 
as much difference between the manners 
e Milesian city of the 


is possible to 


man city of the North, as between Se- 
ville and Liverpool, Grenada and Bir- 
eland, in addition, owes much to 
able. 
ere are, without doubt, in the great 


physical and moral; but their 0 is 
where. It makes itself felt from the 


first day of as admission into their 


families. All those beautiful young 
girls, with eyes so pure, with foreheads ) 


of marble whiteness, of stature 80 edt 
mandintz, know.not even the name Of, 
2 aa clearly 
diood which flews in their-veins bas 
riéver been Vitiated y the profiigacy of 
preceding generations, Add to this 
ble in the country pat be 
kept in mind; a the isk of furnishing 
an argument to the vegetariens un 
3 the vigour and 
native purity’ possessed by s people, in 
other respects so poorly en- 
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Bugs are an important article in the 
wallet Rie Janeiro. Their wings are 


made into artificial flowers, and some of 
the more brilliant varieties are worn as 
ornaments in the ladies hair. One man 
manages to earti hig living by selling in- 
sects and other specimens to the stran- 

who visit the port. He keeps twelve 
Ne constantly employed in finding 
the bugs, serpents, and shells which are 
most in demand. The nearest approach 
to his business which we can remember 
is that of the trade in fire-flies at Ha- 
vans; the insect being caught, and care- 
fully fed on the sugar cane, is used as 
an ornament for ladies’ dresses. Being 
twice the size of the American fire-fly, 
it is very brilliant at night. The Creoles 
catch them on the — and sell 
them to the city belles, some of whom 
* them in tiny silver cages attached 
to their bracelets. They make a fine 
display by lamplight. 


HAIR. 


A writer in a late number of the 
London Quarterly Review furnishes the 
following information on this subject: 
„London imports about five tons of 
human hair annually.. Black hair 
comes mainly from Brittany and the 
south of France, where it is collected 
principally by one hair merchant, who 
travels from fair to fair, and buys up, 
and shears the crops of the neighbour- 
hood damsels. A traveller in Brittany 
describes the peasant. girls as attending 
at the fairs with their beautiful tresses, 
perfectly willing to sell out. He saw 
several gitls sheared, one after another, 
like sheep, and as many more standing 
ready for the shears, with their caps in 
their hands, and their long hair combed 
out, and hanging to their waists. By 
the side of the dealer was placed a 
large basket, into which the successive 
crops of hair were thrown, each tied u 
in a wisp by itself. For a head o 
hair about twenty cents in money is 

iven, or a gaudy handkerchief. € 
hair is the finest and most silken that 
can be produced. Light hair comes 
from Germany, where it is collected by 
a company of Dutch farmers, who go 
over to England for orders once a year. 
And, who knows from what source come 
these pendant tresses, gleaming in the 

as light, with which our bloomin 
Sean aptly entangling their snaky coi 
with their own, tempt our eligible 
Adams.” 


LINES 


Written by the Rev. John Berridge, and pasted 
on his study 


C Here my master bids me stand 
And tell the time with either hand: 
What is his will, is my delight, 

To tell the hours by day or night; 

_ Master, be wise, and learn of mo 

To serve thy God, as I serve thee.” 


n 


The Ancient Levitical Cities. 


The Rev. Dr. Croly, the well known 
author, recently writing on the subject 
of a park projected for Finsbury, one of 
the London boroughs, points out as re- 
markable, that in the divine allotment 
of the cities of Israel, this provision was 
distinctly made, in the forty-eight cities 
of the Levites, of a circle of open ground 
surrounding each city of a thousand cu- 
bits breadth, probably for gardens and 
fruits, and an exterior circle of two 
thousand cubits more, called the ‘ fields 
of the suburbs,’ for pasture, and, of 
course, recreation, both forming a large 
space, which was expressly forbidden to 
be encroached on in any sale of dwellings 
or alienation of property. ‘ That the 
fields of the suburbs of their cities may 
not be sold, for it is their perpetual pos- 
session.’ (Leviticus xxv. 34.) 

„We are to remember also, that this 
especial provision for health was made 
in the midst of a nation almost wholly 
agricultural, already ‘sitting under its 
vine and its fig-tree,’ and singularly ex- 
empted from those drudgeries which in 
latter times shut up men in infected air, 
and mulet generations of half the life of 


— — 


PAPER. 


The time is not yet remote when pa- 
per, in consequence of its cost, was the 
privilege of the rich classes; and we 
were very forcibly struck with the 
change since then, when we saw, some 
four months ago, a number of the Bos- 
ton Gazette, printed in 1779, upon a 
sheet only some 10 inches long by 18 
inches wide with which we would not to- 
day even wrap our candles. But then 
paper was sold at 40 cents a pound, 
and of course our grandsires could not 
afford to purchase a better and a larger 
sheet even in order to 2 the great 
and immortal facts of the Revolution. 
What was the price of subscription to 
such a sheet, we do not know, but we 
are sure it was at least three or four 
times higher than that of the journal 
which the reader now holds in his hand. 

Forty years ago, three men working 
very hard all day long could scarcely 
manufacture from the pulp of rags four 
thousand small sheets, while with the 
new means of the om om day, the 
same men can produce in the same 
time over sixty thousand, and make 
them in an endless sheet of any length; 
and it has been caleulated that if the 
paper produced yearly by six machines 
could be put together, the sheet would 
be long enough to encircle the globe. 

Our improved methods of making 
paper have, however, been closely 
pressed upon by the immense and in- 
creasing consumption of the article; 
and no where is 80 much of it used as 
in the United 006,000 of 
example, with its 35,000,000 of in 
‘ante ety 70,000 tons of paper are 
produced yearly, of which one-seventh 
part is for exportation, giving only four 

ds per head; and in England, for 
ts 28,000,000, the production is 66,- 
000 tons, giving, or and three-fourths 
pounds per head; while in this coun- 
try the production may be calculated, 


** a. 
4 Hundred Miles an Hour. 


The Svientiſe American has an on- 
graving of the Railroad which is to run 
& hundred miles an hour with 2 
safety. Its distinctive principle is, 
the cars run on a single track for the 
train to be hung wponit, The train is; 
in fact, placed a straddle of Bi rail, 
running on wheels, to whose axles the 
cars are hung. It is obvious that, with 
the rail running, as it were, through the 
car, the latter could not be thrown off 
the track by any amount of speed, and 
no obstruction of sufficient magnitude to 
do mischief could be made to lay 3 
a oe rail raised six or eight feet 
from the ground. 


~ 
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The Mountains in the Moon. 


It is an ascertained fact that there 
are three classes of lunar mountains. 
The first consist of isolated, separate, 
distinct mountains of a very curious 
character. The distinguishing charac- 
teristic of these mountains is, they start 
up from a plain quite suddenly. On the 
earth it is well known — bear 

enerally go in ranges of groups; but 
2 find’ these isolated 
standing up entirely apart, never having 
been connected with any range. e 
one named Pico is 9000 feet high. 
This mountain has the form of an im- 
mense sugar - loaf; and if our readers 
can imagine a fairly proportioned su- 
gar-loaf, 9000 feet in height, and them- 
selves situated above it, so as to be able 
to look down _ its apex, they -will 
have an approximate idea of the appear- 
ance of Pico. There are many other 
mountains of a similar description scat- 
tered over the moon’s surface: and these 
mountains not only stand apart from 
each other, but, what is still more re- 
markable, the plains on which they stand 
are but slightly disturbed. How singu- 
lar, then the influence that shot the 
mountain up 9000 feet, and yet scarcely 
disturbed the plain in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The second class of lunar 
elevations consists of mountain ranges. 
Now this is the principal feature of the 
mountains on earth. This phenomenon 
is also found in the moon, but there it 
is the exception; only two principal 
ranges are found, and these appear to 
have been originally one range. One is 
calledthe Appenines. It is so well seen, 
that, just as the line of light is passing 
through the moon, you will think it is, 
generally speaking, a crack in its sur- 
face; but a telescope of ordinary power 
will at once manifest it to be a range of 
mountains. The lunar Appenines may 
be compared with the loftiest range of 
mountains upon earth. It is 18,000 feet 
high, and there is another range still 
higher, rising 25, 000 feet above its base. 
In this feature, then, the moon corres- 
ponds with the earth, but with this differ- 
ence—what is the rule on earth is the 
exception in the moon.—Literary Jour- 


Monument to Colonel Gardiner. 


Some time ago, says the Scottish 
Press, we noticed at considerable length 
the interesting ceremony connected 
with laying the foundation-stone for a 
monument to Colonel Gardiner, in the 
grounds adjoining Bankton House, 
which he oceupied previous to the battle 
in which he fell. We are glad to see 
that the monument is now completed, 
and is a very conspicuous object, as seen 
from the line of the North British rail- 
way, in the vicinity of Tranent station. 
It is in the form of un obelisk, with a 
square pedestal, the sides of which are 
adorned with appropriate sculpture. 
Lions occupy the four corners of the 
base, and on the facades are the follow- 
ing inscriptions: 

North side— 
“To 
CoLoner GARDINER, 
who fell in the battle of Prestonpans, 
2ist Sept. 1745. 


A faithful man; and feared God above many.“ 
—Neh. vii. 2. 


West side— 
% His valour, his high scorn of death, 
To fame’s proud mind no impulse ow’d: 
His was a pure, unsullied zeal, 
For Britain and for God. 
He fell, he died! the exulting foe 
Trod careless o’er his noble clay; 
Yet not in vain our champion fought 
In that disastrous fray.” 


East side— 
% Thies neighbourhood, alike hallowed by his life 
and renowned by his death, 
Gratefully accept the guardianship of his memory.“ 


South side— 
** Erected by public subscription, 1853. 


THE OLD NEGRO’S LOGIC. 


A clergyman asked an old servant 
his reasons for believing in the existence 
of a God. 

„Sir,“ says he, “I see one man get 
sick. The doctor comes to him, gives 
him medicine; the next day he is bet- 
ter; he gives him another dose, it does 
him good; he keeps on till he gets about 
his business. Another man gets sick, 
like the first one; the doctor comes to 
see him; he ~~ him the same sort of 
medicine; it does him no good, he gets 
worse; gives him more, but he gets 
worse all the time, till he dies. Now 
that man’s time to die had come, and 
all the doctors in the world can’t cure 
him. 

“One year I work in the eorn-field, 
plough deep, dig up grass, and make no- 
thing but nubbins. Next year I work 
the same way; the rain dew comes, 
and I make a good crop. | 

„have been here going hard upon 

y yéars. Every day since I have 
been in this world I see the sun rise in 
the east and set in the west. The north 
star stands where it did the first time I 
ever seen it; the seven stars and Job's 
coffin keep on the same path in the sky, 
and never turn out. It ain't so with 
man’s works. He makes clocks and 
watches; they may run well for a while, 
but they get out of fix and stand stock 
still. But the sun, and moon, and stars, 
keep on the same way all the while. 
There is a power which makes one man 
die, and another get well; chat sends 
the rain, and keeps every thing in mo- 
tion.“ 

What a beautiful comment is here 
furnished by an unlettered African on 
the of the Psalmist: “The 
heavens declare the glory of God; and 
the firmament showeth his handiwork. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night th knowledge.” 


A day or two ago, we visited 5 
—s houses v 
outlast New York, for they shall endure 
“till doomaday.” Strange to say, it is 
hot noted on the best maps; stranger 
to say, though its population is daily 
increasing, no colony ever issues from 
its borders. 

‘The golden chime of Pacific's waves 

8 never charmed an ear there; the 
shout of the pioneer in the further West, 
has never lured them hence, to seek 
new homes. Indeéd, the city we speak 
of stands alone, like a rock-bound isle 
in the midst of a turbulent ocean—the 
busy world whirls and roars around, but 
there it remains unmoved. 

Moe visited/it in broad day, but the 
streets were empty; not a familiar face 
or voice to greet us; not a light foot- 
step to make music to the ear. It was 
indeed strange, very strange; there 
shone the sun, with the mild and beau- 
tiful radiance’ of autumn, and yet no 
sound of a living thing. Marble man- 
sions were. on every hand, but none of 
the solemn tenantry, for it was a sol- 
emn city, come forth to meet and wel- 
come us. Names were graved on every 
portal, but they that owned them— 
where were they? It was a city of 
names, and not of things; of words, 
and not of works. | 

At length there came a train—there 
was an arrival. On it came, noiselessly, 
slowly. Was it all a dream? By man- 
sion after mansion it passed, and stopp- 
ed. A tenant for another dwelling; a 
home for another wanderer; a rest for 
another weary. 

So it seemed to us as we stood there, 
and so, the shadows thickening over 
the thought, we hurried away from 
GREENWOOD, and were once more min- 

led with the tide of the living. Ve 

ork Tribune. 


Corruption in Russia. 

It is well known that in Russia Gov- 
ernment functionaries are easily cor- 
rupted. The following instance of 
their corruption is related in a recently 
reger. work :—“ A young man in- 

erited a large estate in the govern- 
ment of Moscow; a neighbour unjustly 
claimed a part of it. The young man 
asked his uncle, the chief judge of the 
district, if he ought to go to law, or 
consent to anarrangement. The uncle 
recommended him to go to law, assur- 
ing him that he would gain his suit. 
Some months after, he learnt that he 
had lost his action, because his uncle 
had allowed himself to be corrupted for 
the sum of 10,000 roubles. He hasten- 
ed to his uncle, and reproached him bit- 
terly. ‘It is true,’ said the uncle, calm- 
ly, ‘that you have lost your action; 
true, also, that I accepted 10,000 rou- 
bles from 2 adversary; but that was 
all he had! If you had gained the 
suit here, as was your right, he would 
have appealed, and by sending his 
10,000 roubles to St. Petersburg would 
have gained his cause; but now, do you 
take the money, appeal, and you will 
succeed! The nephew, delighted, grate- 
fully embraced his uncle. 


FARM AND 


Smoxe-Hovse.—Many persons commit 
reat errors in building smoke-houses, To 
Be nice, and be a handsome and respectable 
appurtenance to a farm, it must, forsooth, 
be built of brick or stone, with close fitting 
doors, and a single aperture for the egress 
of the smoke. The consequence is, the 
meat is black and bitter, and might as well 
have been put in a pickle of pyroligneous 
acid; having lost all its fine flavour, smell- 
ing of soot like a chimney sweep. The 
walls are so close and cold that the smoke 
condenses and setiles on the hams or 
bacon, and instead of drying, it becomes 
flabby and ill-coloured. A smoke-house 
can hardly be too open. It takes longer, 
to be sure, to perfect the process, but when 
completed, the meat is dry. of a fine chestnut 
colour, and a delicate flavour of smoke 
— the whole mass. The best 
ouses we have seen, are built with a stone 
wall, three feet high, flagged bottom, and 
a wooden structure built on the top of the 
wall. Common siding is tight enough, or 
boards endwise like boarding a barn is suffi- 
cient with a tight board or shingle roof. 
The bottom is used for an ash-house, and 
the smoke fire is built on the ashes. It is 
safe for both purposes, and will produce a 
much finer article for those who have a 
sweet tooth for that delicious treat—a nice- 
flavoured ham.— Guernse Times. 


Cement For Roors.— Having had seve- 
ral inquiries made of us lately for some 
good material to put on leaky shingle roofs, 
such as a cement, we would state that red 
lead paint, oil, and melted rosin, into which 
is stirred a considerable quantity of dry 
sharp sand, if put on thickly with a brush, 
then dusted with sand, ought to form an 
excellent cement for that purpose. We 
have not tried it to cover old shingle roofs, 
but have done so to stop leaks in a tin roof, 
and have found it to more than answer our 
expectations. Good white lead mixed with 
oil and dry sharp sand, will answer as well, 
but the former composition is cheaper. It 
is a non-combustible as well as a water re- 
pelling cement. Scientific American. 


Liaum Manores.—We have all heard 
much of liquid manure, and some of us 
have occasionally used it on a small scale. 
We all know that solid manure, or the most 
of the ingredients of it, must be dissolved 
and become liquid before it can be taken 
up by the rootlets of the vegetable and cir- 
culated around and about the system of the 
plant. Experiments are now going on in 
Eugland, and in some parts of this country, 
ithe object of which is to ascertain the com- 
parative benefit and profit of liquifying— 
that is, of leaching our common barn-yard 
and other manures, and using the liquid on 
the land, instead of spreading and plough- 
ing it under in a solid state. Where labour 
is cheap, and the quick return of the ma- 
nure in the form of the crop is desired, we 
have no doubt that this would be the.best 
mode of applying manures. It is, no doubt, 
always desirable for the farmer to realize 
a return for the manure applied as soon as 
possible; but, if the hastening of this is the 
consequence of increased expense, over and 
above a fair profit, he had better follow the 
old course, and thereby gain in profit what 
he loses in time. There is one species of 
crop, however, and a very important one, 
too, to which liquid manures would seem 
peculiarly adapted. This is our hay crop. 
The application of top dressings to our 
mowing lands, while they increase the bur- 
den of grass, oftentimes leave too much dirt 
on the surface, which is apt to be gathered 
up with the hay by the rake. If, instead 
of this, the same amount of fertilizing ma- 
terial be applied in liquid form, a more 
prompt action would take place, and the 
above trouble be obviated.— Maine Farmer. 


Porarots in Great Barrain.—A recent 
number of the North British Mail, an 
Edinburgh paper, says that at the time of 
publication, there were in that city about 
three miles of trucks, loaded with potatoes, 
waiting to be discharged on one of the rail- 
ways, for conveyance to London. Potatoes 
were bought up in Edinburgh at about £5 
perton. The fteight to London amounted 


to E2 per ton; value in that city, £10— 


We heard a very pretty incident the 
other day, which we cannot help relat- 
ing. A young lady from the South, it 
seems, was wooed and won by a youth- 
fal physiéian living in California. When 
the engagement was made, the doctor 
was . been very successful at 
San Francisco. It had not existed six 
months, however, when, by an unfor- 
tunate investment, he lost his entire 
“heap.” This event came upon him, 
it should be added, just as he was making 
ready to claim his bride. What does he 
do? Why, like an honoufable and chival- 
rous young fellow, as he is, he sits down 
and writes the lady every particular of 
the unhappy turn which had taken place 
in his fortunes, assuring her that if the 
fact produced any change in her feelings 
towards him, she is released from every 
promise she bad made him. And what 
does the dear, good girl do? Why, she 
takes a lump of pure gold which her lov- 
er had sent to her when in prosperity, 
as a keepsake, and having it manafac- 
tured into a ring, forwards it to him, 
with the following Bible inscription en- 
grove in distinct characters on the in- 
side: 

‘“‘Entreat me not to leave thee or to 
return from following after thee; for 
whither thou goest will I go, and where 
thou ys will I lodge; thy people 
and thy God shall be my people and my 
God; where thou diest will I die, and 
there will I be buried; the Lord do 80 
to me, and more also, if aught but death 
part thee and me.” 

The lover idolized his sweetheart more 
than ever when he received this precious 
evidence of her devotion to him, both in 
storm and in sunshine. We may add 
that fortune again smiled upon the 
young physician, and he subsequently 
returned to the North to wed the sweet 
girl he loved, and who loved him with 
such undying affection. Nay, more, 
the happy bride and bridegroom passed 
through our city, not long since, on 
their way to the home of latter in 
the Golden State. Reader, this is all 
true. Young ladies who read the Bible 
as closely as the heroine of our ineident 
seems to have done, are pretty sure to 
make good sweethearts, and better 
wives. Boston paper. 


CHILDREN'S 


GET UP EARLY. 


Get up early! time is precious, 
Waste it not in bed; 

Get up early! while the dew-drops 
O’er the fields are spread ; 

Get up early! when the red sun 
First begins to rise; 

Get up early! when the darkness 
Fades from earth and skies. 


Get up early! it is sinful 
To be wasting time; 

Get up early! while the dear birds 
Sing their morning chime. 

Get up early! while the flowers 
Blush upon the sod ; 

Get up early! while all nature 
Blesses nature’s God. 


THY KINGDOM COME. 


A poor girl sent about ten shillings to a gen- 
tleman for the purchase of some missi 
tracts, and in her letter she says, Sbe who 
takes this freedom to ask so much of a stranger, 
began this letter with a trembling hand. She 
is indeed young in years, and in knowledge 
too, and is not able to talk much with a gentle 
man on religion, but her mother has taught 
her, almost eleven years, to say, ‘Thy kingdom 
come,’ and she believes she cannot be saying it 
sincerely if she does nothing to help it on 
among the heathen. This thought emboldens 
her to write to a stranger almost as though he 
were a friend.” 


A NOBLE-MINDED SCHOOL-BOY. 


One day a party of school-boys, having left 
their companions and strayed beyond the play- 
ground, were unhappily tempted to rob an 
orchard; and while thus engaged, the head 
master who had gone out to ride, came in sight, 
and all of them made their escape before he 
could distinguish who they were. But one boy 
had dropped his hat, which the master found, 
and inside were the initials, ““H. A.” On re-en- 
tering the school, he called up a boy to whom he 
thought they belonged, and was just on the point 
of punishing him severely, when another lad 
courageously stepped forward and said, “Pray, 
sir, do not beat him; he is not guilty; the ini- 
tials are mine, so is the hat. 


WHO WILL BE A MISSIONARY? 


A little boy, who attended a missionary 
meeting in Paris, was very deeply affected by 
what he heard about the condition of the hea- 
then children. His mother was a poor widow, 
and he was a great comfort to her. She loved 
the Bible, and taught him to love it also. The 
next morning after the meeting, the little boy 
collected together all the money he had in the 
world (only thirty-six sous,) and took it to the 
minister, saying, “I hope, sir, the people will 
soon be converted to God.” The minister told 
him there was a great deal to be done, and he 
feared that it would be a long while before the 
work would be finished. “I hope, sir, it will 
be finished before Iam a man.” The minister 
expressed his fear that it would not. “Well, 
sir,“ said the boy, I prayed to God when I 
went home from the missionary meeting last 
night, that if it was not done before I grew up, 
he would make mea missionary, and permit 
me to be useful in this way.” Does not some 
little boy who reads this short story desire to 
be a missionary, if the work is not finished be- 
fore he grows up to be a man? 


AGIC LANTERNS, &c.—Teachers and Public 
Lecturers can be supplied with Magic Lan- 
terns of the best construction, with all the modern 
improvements; also, the Dioptric Dissolving Ap- 
paratus, being the most complete and portable in- 
strument for producing the dissolving effects; also 
a large assortment of Astronomical, Scripture, an 
Natural History Slides, Humorous Movable Views, 
Scenes from Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Temperance, 
Long Moving Diagrams, Dissolving Slides, &c., in 
great variety, at the new store, No. 264 Chestnat 

street, Philadelphia. JAMES W. QUEEN. 
Also, an assortment of small Lanterns and 

Slides for Family use. nov 12—8t 


ILMINGTON CLASSICAL INSTITUTE. — 

The Forty-second Session of the Wilming- 

ton Classical Institute will commence on Tuesday 
next, November Ist. 

References.—Rev. C. Van Rensselaer, D. D.; Rev. 
M. B. Hope, D. D.-~Princeton ; and the Faculty of 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania. 

For terms, &c., address 

Rey. S. M. GAYLEY, Principal, 
oct 27—6t Wilmington, Delaware. 


HILADELPHIA TRACT SOCIETY.—The Phi- 
ladelphia Treet Society’s communications and 

dona tions received at the Depository of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, No. 303 Chestnut street near 


Tenth, 
WILLI C. CHAMBERS, Agent. 
nov 19—6m* 


(William Wiler eary Billington) 
ful for the liberal patronage 2 
the attention of their friends and the public to 
their splendid display of Stair Rods, which 
they obtained the premium at the Ex- 
hibition of the Franklin Ynstitate, Their Lac. 
and Prarep „ 80 mach ad- 
mired by all who have purchased „ ure well 
worthy the attention of housekeepers. — 

Beats Doom Sirius, Srer Piares, and Star Rode 
made te order, in Jots to suit parchasers. 

WILER & BILLINGTON, | 

No, 81 South Fifth street, below Walnut, ‘west | 

may 21—tf mide, Phil 


Fi — 
— 
Paul B. Goddard, M. D., Pepper; M. D. 
In attendance at the ce, of the 
oct 


be adj — —— 1 — 
u to ring easily and pre 28 

aleo, which revent the clapper a on the 
Bell; protonging its bound. Hangin 
complete, (including Yoke, Frame, and W 5 
furnished, if desired. 

An experience of thitty in thie business by 
their late father, enabled him to ascertain the beat 
form for Bells, the combination of metals, and de- 
gree t requisite for securing in them the greatest 
solidity, strength, and most melodious tones; which 
improvements, together with his very extensive as- 
sortment of patterns, ars now held by the subscri- 
bers, who have grown up in the business, and who 
will ase every endeavour to sestain the reputation 
which the establishment has heretofore enjoyed, 
both in this and foreiga countries; the Belle from 
which have repeatedty received the highest rewards 
of the New York State Agricultaral Society and 
American Institute; aud at which were completed 
Chimes and heavy Alarm Belle for different parts ot 
the Union and Canada. 

Mathematical Instruments will stil) be manofto- 
tured by the subscribers, of which they will have 
constantly on hand an assortment of Trensit Instru- 
ments, Levels, Surveyor’s Com „ (plain, noni- 
ous, and improved,) &. Also Brass or — 
Castings of any size cast to order, N 

All comma ons promptly attended to. 

ANDREW. EELY’S SONS, 

mar 5—ly* West Troy, Albany Co., N. . 


HORISTER WANTED TO GO SOUTH.—A Gen- 
tlemen is wanted, competent to lead the Choir of 
the Second Presbyterian Church at Charleston, South 
Carolina. Applicants will address their letters 7 

Robert — Esq., President of the Corporation o 
the Second Presbyterian Church at Charleston, South 
Carolina. Information relating to the duties, emo- 
luments, &c., of the said office can be obtained from 
the undersigned. 

FLEETWOOD LAN NEA, 
Secretary, Second Presbyterian Church. 
nov 19—6t 


AS TEACHER WANTED.—A 
Presbyterian minister, with some ten years’ 
experience in teaching the Ancient Classics and 
the higher branches of an English education, 
wishes to engage as Principal of some Boardin 
School or Academy. Address Doctor,“? office o 
The 144 Chestnut street, Philadephia. 
nov 19—3t* 


TAFF OF LIFE.—Flour for Families made of 
New Wheat from New York, — g — 
Ohio, and Virginia, in Whole and Half Barrels, 
warranted of superior quality. Also, fresh Graham 
Flour, Buekwheat, Indian and Rye Meal. For 
sale, at the lowest market prices, at the Flour 
Store . THOMAS ALLMAN, Ja., 
Corner Fourth and Vine sts., Philadelphia. 
Xx Orders promptly attended to. 


* E EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA AGENCY OF THE AME- 
MERICAN TRACT SOCIETY—Will hold lar 
monthly meetings in the Secretary’s Room, Tract 
House, 303 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, at half- 
past seven o’clock, P. M., of the second Tuesday 
of each month. 
This Committee is composed o owing- 
named gentlemen: Da, W. SHIPPEN, Chairman, 
WILLIAM PURVES 
ISAAC S. WILLIAMS, 
GEORGE H. STUART, 
H. X. DAVIS, 
W. CUNNINGHAM, 


oct 1—13t 


nov 12—tf 


OLOMON’S SONG.—A CommEnTaRY on THE 

Soto or Soromow. By the Rev. Geotge Bur- 

rowes, Professor in Lafayette College, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania; 12mo, $1.25, postage 23 cts, 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. J. 

Professor Burrowes has done a good work in this 
Commentary, and done it well. is the most com- 
— and able exposition of the Canticles in our 

anguage. The author broyght to, his work a fine 
scholarship, and a thorough acquaintance with the 
previous abours of commentators, and has given 
us, after years of study, a standard wérll. ‘It con- 
sists of an intréduction, a new transiatios, a 
pious analysis; and then an extended Commenta 
on the text, in which light from every source is cas 
on this beautiful poem. ‘The allegorical and spirit- 
ual meaning of the book is argued at length, with 
unanswerable force in the Latraduction, whilst it is 
brought out in detail in the Exposition, in a way 
that adapts it for the use alike of learned and un- 
learned. We predict for the beok a very kindly re- 

his judicious Commentary b 
rowes will, we are confident, telieve many serious 
persons of great difficulties, and will reveal to them 
a treasury of pure, rich, elevated, spiritual though 
where they had been little inclined to pause, an 
perhaps almost afraid to trust themselves in their 
seasons of devout meditation. The caviller, too, 
if he will take the trouble to read this Commen- 
tary, will find that there is here no legitimate ma- 
terial for cavil; and he may become at least intel- 
lectually convinced, that but for the „ natural 
man,“ which “ discerneth not the things of the 
Spirit of God,” these devout meditations would not 
have appeared “ foolishness unto him.” There is 
a long and very sensible introduction to the book, 
explaining its design and guarding against perver- 
sion; which shows that the work itself is no hasty 
production.— Puritan Recorder. 

A bold, but suecesaful attempt to vindicate and 
explain a difficult part of God's word. The diviae 
Song is viewed as an allegory, intended to be an 
attractive vehicle of the most elevated and spiritual 
truths, touchmg Christ and the Church. This is 
the true view. On no other ground can the position 
of this Book in the canon of the Scripture, be suc- 
cessfully maintained. Professor Burrowes deserves 
the thanks of the public for the beautiful and scho- 
larly manner in which he has done his work.— 
Presbyterian of the West, 

An elaborate and erudite Commentary on the 
Canticles. It adopts the allegorical theory, sup- 
posing the poem to be a drama, designed to repre- 
sent, under the drapery of Oriental imagery, the 
reciprocal love of Christ and his Church. A very 
learned introduction defends this view with great 
force, and a fine translation is given. It is full of 
sound devout feeling. It is written in an animated, 
clear, and agreeable style, and is altogether a work 
of erudition and ability.—New York Evangelist. 

We have perused this volume with interest and 
satisfaction. The author has supplied what many 
have felt to be a desideratum in the religious litera- 
ture of the present ay There are few portions of 
Scripture which g people regard with greater 
interest than the Song, and but few helps to the un- 
derstanding of it are accessible to the private 
Christian. The manual before us is one of the very 
few Commentaries that are well suited to aid the 
devout and intelligent meditations of the pious. 
The style is perspicuous and forcible, and the 
thoughts judicious and evangelical. The work is 
one that will recommend itself to the taste and 
judgment of the Christian scholar, and the humblest 
of the saints will find in it much to instruct, edify, 
and comfort. The pastor’s library will be enriched 
by it, and the Christian family will be made wiser 
and better by its careful perusal.—Reformed Pres- 
dyter ian. 

The Commentary of Proſessor Burrowes on the 
Song of Solomon is a gift to the Christian commu- 
nity of eminent value,and contains the rich results 
of a long continued investigation of this remarkable 
portion of the Scriptares. Without encumbering 
the work with a de of learning, he has never- 
theless succeeded in presenting all the valuable 
points of ripe scholarship, as well as of a devout 
study of the divine word. The purity of taste and 
varied learning of the eminent author are conspicu- 
ous alike in the body of the work, and in the ad- 
mirable selection of matter presented in the notes. 
The reader, guided by such an expounder of the 
Scriptures, will continually find new beauties ia 
the Song; and will, above all, be pratt edified 
and taught to value the privileges of the true be- 
liever, by the practical observations found on every 
page. This mode of explaining and applying the 
various portions of the Song, really shows it to be 
what he terms it in the Introduction—the manual 
of the advanced Christian. The work is worthy of 
the highest commendation.—Lastheran zine. 
Professor Burrowes has done a real service to the 
Church, by uniting his learning and piety in the elu- 
cidation of this allegory. He has beautifully an- 
folded the poetical figures, whieh are richly Orien- 
tal, and shown, by usage, their higher meaning. In 
his hands the song of Solomon breathes, as it was 
designed to do, the spirit of deep piety. Not only 
was 4 practical commentary on this book needed, 
but we regard it as a happy circumstance that the 
preparation of it has been consigned to one so ad- 
mirably qualified for its execution.— Presbyterian. 

An elaborate and important ‘addition to our reli- 
gious literature, and one that will be highly prized, 
especially by the most spiritual class of readers. 
We have read few books which give greater evi- 
dence of care and labour, and extensive reading on 
the part of the author. It has the qualities which 
will commend it to the attention of the scholar, 
while at the same time it is pervaded by a simpli- 
city and a dévotional spirit, which will commend it 
to the épiritually-minded of all classes.—N. T. Ode. 

It is a valuahle work, and will be found so in the 
pastor’s study and the family.—Christian Chron 

2 reader will find this volume 
patient study and inquiry to ascertain 
the spiritual — of the Songs and we think it 
will be read with interest, and appreciated as a work 
of high order of Observer. . 

blished 

_ Publisher and Bookseller, 


Professor Bur- 


t street, let Bookstore above Six 
No. 


'| cured, if possible. 


Books of Ragrevings 
folics, aad Music, 

N. B.—Pamphiets and Period dene ap with 
néatness and despatch, and than an 
establishment in the city. 

EACHERS WANTED.—Sealed — 

be received for a Male and Female Teacher 

at thé Robeson Institute for one month. Session 


commences Ist 1 January, 18564, Addresse Trus- 
tees, Robeson Institute,“ St. Pauls Post-office. 
Robeson county, North Carolina. By order of the 
Board. W. N. WHITTED, Secretary. 
GROCERIES AND TEAS. 
PNA corner of Siith and Arch 


Laguyra, and Rio Coffees, 
Biscuit, Virginia Cold Water Crack Rochester 
and Philadelphia White Wheat Extra Flour in Bar- 
role and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and 
Pine A U 
White 
di Parina for 
Phi ia Syrup, Fre and job 
etch Olive Oil, 
ger, Pine 0 trawherry Syrupa, 
Sosa. woll ed, and sent to Railroad Depote or 
free of charge 


Steamboats 
DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 
jane 28—«f delphia. 


GENTS WANTED. — The subscriber is now 
publishing a splendid Steel Engraving of the 
Lord's Prayer, which ie meeting with a sale. 
The business offers rare inducements to active and 
tic men, as there is no competition, and pa 
a profit of 100 per cent. A mall — aay 
required. Apply, by letter or otherwise, to 
GEORGE W. FRANK, 
No. 25 Coartlandt street, New York. 
— the many testimonials which the publisher 
had received in its favour, he subjoins the following 
a the Rev. J. C. Lord, D. D., of Buffalo, New 
ork: 
“‘T have examined the beautiful steel plate an- 
ving of the Lord’s Prayer, and think *. riot 
any thing I have ever seen, and well wo 7 the 
patronage of the Christian public.—J. C. Lord. | 


| 


NEw AND VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS — 


Published by Tux American SunDAY-scmooL 


Mos. 
Life, Real and Unreal. By Francis Fay, 264 55. 
18 mo, with fine engravings; 34 cts.; muslin 37 cts. 
The Dayspring; or, Seriptural Instruction fer the 
Least and the Lowest. 432 pp., 18mo, with nume 
rous engravings; 50 cts. i 
Kitty Brown beginning to Think. 153 pp., 18me, 


with engravings; 23cts.; muslin, 28 ct. 
Day Wonders ot, in 
Physiology which all should knew. 188 pp., 27 cts. 
„ Green; or, the Man that Killed his Neigh- 
ours. 563 pp. 12 ots. 
The Visit; or, The Difference between being a 
2 Child, and being Like a Good Child, 68 pp., 

4 cts., halfbound ; muslin, 16 cts. 

Louisa, my Firit-born. 72 pp., 18mo; 14 cts.; ii 
mustin, 16 cts. 
Small Sins no Trifles. 72 pp., Is mo; 14 cts.; in 


muslin, 16 cts. 
_ Self- 186 pp., 18me; 21 eta. in 
lin, 24 cts. 1 


Early Dew the Tender Plant; or, Easy Scri 
ture Lessons for Young Children. “With Sue 
and Practical Instructions for each Lesson. 1 
pp., 18mo, 27 ets.; in muslin, 30 

G from Memory; or, Stories of my Child 
hood. By a Mother, 90 pp., 18mo, 16 ots; ia 

ce or, Gro 
T8mo, 23 cts.; in ‘bustin, 26 cts. 

For sale at the Derosrrony: | 

No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia 
147 Nassat street, New York, | 
nov 19—3t 9 Cornhill, Boston. , 


APS! MAPS !—Maps of the World, United 

States, Europe, Asia, Africa, and South Ame- 

rica. New editions. Just published, and for sat 

5 R. L. BARNES, 

orth-east corner of Market aad Seventh streets, 
det 29—13t* Philadelphia. 


BROTHER—No. 48 Cursrxt? 
StReer, PHILADELPHIA, (at the Old Stand, 
tablished in 1796, by Joun' Me Sr.) 
MAGIC LANTERNS—Of, the latest improved 
style and construction, with a large and beautiful 
assortment of Slides, . Scriptura], Astronomical, 
Temperance, Humorous,&. 
Also, Importers and Des lers in Gold, Silver 
Blued, and Common Steel Spectacles, Mathemutt. 
cal Instruments, Spy-Glasses, Thermometers, M. 
croscopes, and Mi Objects, Tape Meas- 


ures, Platina Points, &c. Wholesale or retail, 
priced and illastra 


| d catalogues are fur 
‘on tpplication, and sent by mail, free of 
charge. nov 26—6t 


TFISTORY OF THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH 
With a General Introduction td Cherch Hie 
tery. By Rev. Philip Schaff, D. D. Translated by 
Rev. Ed. B. Yeomans. 1 vol. 6%, 700 pp 88. 
OF THE PERMAN EDITION. ent 
The book is eminently scholarlike and. learned, 
full of matter, not of crude materials crammed, to- 
= for the nonce by labour-saving tricks, but 
rious and well-digeste knowledge, the re 
matic training a ontinaed study. 
— of solid which the book 
eoatains, it bears the i of an original: and 
vigorous mind, not only in the clear aad lively 
mode of representation, but also in the large and 
elevated views presented. In point of style, and 
indeed of literary execution generally, there is no 
Church history in German known to us, excepti 
that of Hase, that deserves to be coinpared wi 
that before us. The religious tone and spirit of the 
work are such as to leave no doubt on the reader 
mind respecting the sincere belief and piety of the 
author. Its practical tendency is uniformly good. 
Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review. 
The work bears upon it,” says a com 
judge, “ the marks of true learning, and indepen- 
dent, vigorous thought from the first page to the 
last. It is a model of historical order and clear- 
ness.“ In regard to the Apostolic Church, we alto- 
ether prefer the excellent volume of Professor 
Schaff, recently published, to Neander’s work on 
the same period.— Bibliotheca Sacra and American 
Bibl. Repository for Oct. 1852, and for Jan. 1853. 
We have now before us a volume of a truly scien- 
tific work, produced on our own soil, but by a Ger- 
man scholar, viz:—It has his great advantage over 
the richest works of the kind in Europe, that the 
author combines the pains-taking accuracy and sci- 
entific insight of the German, with the practical re- 
ligious life of the American mind.— Methodist Quar- 
We predict for thie work great success, not on 


tent 


it, but in Europe, not excluding the fatherland of 
its author. Dr. Schaff presents to us discussions on 
the numerous and momentous subjects, of which the 
outline has been given, marked by great ability, sound 
judgment, elevated piety, extensive research, and 

nuine Catholicism. e think that our common 
Christianity, in the various evangelical forms in which 
it is found, will bring no charge of heresy, utter no 
complaint, and manifest no disappointment. From 
the first page to the last we admire the soundness, 
we may say orthodoxy of the writer. The literary 
execution of this work is admirable.—Evangelical 


Review. * 
One of the best compendiums extant of Church 
History. Its spirit is thoroughly Christian; its ar- 
rangement clear; its style lively and attractive; 
and it contains notices of the most recent German 
and other — on every question as it artes. 
Edinburgh lew for January, 1853. 

This is the first learned theological work, in Ger- 
man, composed in the United States, and undoubt- 
edly the best published on the subject in that coun- 
try. I hail the work in both respects as the ha; 
binger of a great and glorious future. It is wo 
of a German scholar, of a disciple of Neander, (to 
whom the work is dedicated,) of a citizen of the 
United States, and of a believing and free Christian 
and Protestant; it stands on German ground, but is 
not the less original for that.—Dr. Bunson’s “‘ Hip- 


ytus. 

Just published by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 

nov 26—3t 145 Nassau street, New York. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
18 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY ar 
No. 144 Chestant Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, and No. 985 Broadway, New 
York, by | 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cenis if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become 
No iption received for a lees term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express n- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
subscription, 


to continue their jon, and their paper wil 
be! sent to them aceordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
ofthe Proprietor. 
of Advertising—For 15 lines, first inser: 
tion, 75 conta; each repetition of do. 50 cents.’ For 
8 lines or loss, fret insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisement 
to be made in advance. 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 12 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one adiress, fur one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the pétso 


alwitys post-paid, 
WILLIAM A MA N & Co. 


No. 144 Chestna = treet, 


in this country, which may in some degree claim 


> 


it dithoughithere are inn precise deen.“ 4 CITY ASLEEP. | leaving the Scotch dealers clear profit of UNITED LIFE INEORANOR, | TAMAR 
ed the sante — £32 per ton. green —Has now on hand uu excellent assortment of 
2 yolas as In Bngland dnd France together, 06 Third, and | maperted Black and Groom Teas, Saga, Co!- 
= A 12 — the National part INOCID Won he Principlé with which sell in the original or at 
— | reputation of this excel the 20,000,000 of Americans very PRETTY ENT. Stock. Active Combs | retail, om the most resonable terms. q 
on ib sed 2 — mation offere d ‘ordinary Rochester Flour, in balf-barrels, bags. 
monthly, mort nearly thirteen and a sccerity, without Goods carefully packed for the country, or 
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THR OLD MAN | de seco" libe oan, be wih Teferente to BOOK-BINDER 
* * Grag baited and very old was the, . journals, and the vast use of Savine Pons Mendy corner of Market Goventh streets, Phi- 
moral evil, | With mieny a-wrinkle wiere the common schools.— W. F. ceived pamy. Also, Mowpay Everines on de- Entrance from Séventh st per 
a — * posit, which interest fe ved, and sometimes to patroniy- 
* Ana rom he 91d eyes „ Goddard, 
— —— — 2 
bad He thir Of memories fond and dear. Florence, somes 
Aud oft her bosom heaved a sigh, W. Tuomracen, Vice-President. 
G. y and Treasurer. 
ren ‘a Christian ahd’a até man is. | AELLS Factery, Steamteat, 
. ways: | At the outset, he m. the intole- order. Improved 1 Vokes, with moveable | Bleck Teas, Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
oes the reasoning of Edwards as 
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Tua Own Boor; Collection of 
Receipts from various Books and Countries. 
4 C 1850, pp. 144. 
sfore befallen the in utid, has been the priva- 
is about to new ahd brighter era for — 
. not only receipts for balm 
1088 all the. tens which kind nurses 
puddings, , cakes, es, 
dum 40. Some: of these preparations, 
we should judge, would not be bad, even for 
‘well people to take. It is a very nice ‘book, 
and will probably be useful and popular. 
1— 
— 
ANDREW WiGHT, 
A. V. MURPHEY, 
THOMAS WATTSON. 
— 
| 
D | nal. — 
| 
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